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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC 


We presume that our relations to this journal are 
_ofteiently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
Arti ‘le by which we introduced ourselves to the 
‘ulie in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
ts . would incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
pare its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 
kn wn solely in its own name and character. But as 
euch a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 

ont for the present to continue the announcement 
ic responsibility as the editors of the paper. 

Leonard Bacon. 
Jos. P. Toompson. 
R. S. Storrs, Jun. 
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THE PERSECUTED PORTUGUESE BXILES. 


[Coneluded.] , 

We have shown under what circumstances the 
Portuguese Exiles came to Trinidad, the grand 
inistake which sent them there, and the urgent 
vecessity of their removal, The true explana- 
tion of the sudden and resolute departure ot the 
portion who came to New York last Fall arose 
out of this imperious necessity. They could not 
jure their condition, and they could get away 
ym it, and carry their wives and children away, 
| therefore they must. They ought never to 

ive gone to Trinidad, and the good people of 
Scotland ought to have heeded the ample evidence, 
vhich had been pressed upon upon their atten- 

» by the Anti-Slavery Committee in London, 

ing with a pamphlet by good old Thomas 
Clarkson nearly ten years ago, of the fraudulent 
criminal character of the demand for labor 

: the part of the West India planters, and of the 

fitness of such men to be entrusted with any 

ower whatever over the condition of the help- 
But the blunder was committed, with 
best intentions no doubt, and now it must be 


oor 


etney ed 
The poor Exiles arrived in this city in October 
last, utterly destitute of everything, and by neces- 
sity threw themselves upon the American Protest- 
ant Society. That Society was corresponding and 
negoti iting in regard to them, expecting at some 
future period to lend a helping hand, or at least 
to bestow a supervising care in their removal to 
this country. But the Board was by no means 
prepared for the immediate assumption of such a 
burden. It isa Society of comparatively recent 
origin, without any of the advantages by which 
the large and long-established societies are able 
to carry themselves through special emergencies, 
and the plans of the Board for its operations were 
fully commensurate with its means. Yet the 
Board promptly and nobly met the responsibility 
thus unlooked for; they received the poor out- 
casts, naked, hungry, homeless, and provided in 
a proper manner for their pressing wants, hired 
rooms in which they could lodge, and by an ap- 
peal to the sympathies of the public obtained 
clothes, shoes, and food. Provision was also 
made for their spiritual welfare, by permission 
obtained for their regular worship in the chapel 
or cabinet room of the Sailors Home, where 
they duly assembled every Sabbath, until a few 
veeks ago, When they were kindly invited to use 
the commodious lecture-room of the Reformed 
Dutch Chureh, (Dr. Ferris’s,) in Market street, 
where they still meet. A few words from the 
appeal put forth by the Protestant Society, issued 
in November, will confirm these representations : 
“When they first arrived, we took them to the 
Sailors Home for a few weeks. Since then we 
have rented buildings, where they can live to- 
gether, and we furnish them with provisions more 
economically than we could hire their board. 
“They had no clothing suitable to our climate. 
We have been able, through the benevolence of 
the community, to clothe them with warmer gar- 
ments. Still clothing will be acceptable. Shawls 
and cloaks for winter are much needed, and also 
boots and shoes for men, women, and children. 
All kinds of provision, such as flour, meal, meat, 
lish, potatoes, rice, coffee, tea, sugar, &c., will be 
very acceptable. Especially does the Society require 
money to sustain these, and to supply the wants of 
our Musionaries, who are greatly in need of aid. 
“The plea for aid is found in the facts of their 
history. Is it nota plea that comes with irre- 
sistible power to the breast of every Christian 
and philanthropist? Who can hold his money 


of Madeira, to the privations of toil and the 
pangs of banishment at Trinidad, were too much 
for him. His liver became deeply diseased, and 
the disease was aggravated by the reckless 
administration of excessive portions of mer- 
cury, prescribed by a physician of the island. 
He was advised to come to New York, where he 
arrived about the last of November, worn down 
with disease and the hardships of the voyage. 
The writer of this saw him the next day after his 
arrival, and was deeply impressed with pity for 
his situation. At first his health seemed to im- 
prove; but ina couple of weeks all the symp- 
toms became unfavorable, and he continued to 
sink until the 10th of January, when he calmly 
breathed his last, in the faith and hope of the Gos- 
pel, in the forty-ninth year of hisage. He suffered 
much during his sickness, and his condition was 
doubtless aggravated from his want of acquairit- 
ance with our language, whereby his wants 
could be but imperfectly made known to others, 
and the wishes of the physician but inadequately 
understood by him. He was a stranger in a 
strange land, and among a people of a strange 
language. How must his thoughts have reverted 
to his once pleasant home, surrounded by wife, 
children, friends, and all that wealth and honor 
can give. But he never complained, nor regretted 
the sacrifices he had made for Christ and the 
Gospel. “Christ is better than all,” was his re- 
ply. He had a great desire to live, “to preach to 
the Portuguese,” to watch over his people during 
the process of their settlement in the West ; “ but 
God will take care of the Portuguese,” was his 
final thought. He was often affected to tears at 
thoughts of the goodness of God. In the last in- 
terview of Mr. Norton, the Secretary, he bade 
him “ Farewell in Christ Jesus” with such a tone 
of solemnity, cheerfulness, and hope, as was 


without delay, to meet this pressing want? If 
we bring in all our tithes while now looking to 
God for a general revival, will not the Portuguese 
Exiles properly receive a share? They have sui- 
fered much loss, hardship, and sorrow ; and will 
suffer more in this removal. Let it be ours, as 
Christians, to cause that hunger and nakedness 
and needless exposure shall not be added to the 
unavoidable trials that await them. Who does 
desire to be remembered in the prayers of these 
poor? Who does not wish to have it said to 
him by the Judge, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto these, ye have done it unto me.” 

We give the concluding part of the “Last 
Appeal” in their behalf, that has just been 
signed by the Society which has done so much 
for them, and which has them in charge. 


“Here is a home provided for six hundred 
oe who are driven from their own country 
y the ruthless hand of persecution. But they 
have not the means of reaching it. Of what use 
is it to them? Suppose your Lanity were starv- 
ing to death, and you should hear of a beautiful 
country and abundance of food on the other side 
of the Atlantic, but you could not go there. 
Would the knowledge of it relieve the pains of 
hunger? Suppose there were those who had 
an abundance, and could easily put you in pos- 
a of that land. What think you ought they 
to do? 

_ “There is no time for delay. The Society de- 
sire to send the Portuguese who are here imme- 
diately to the west, where employment and a 
comfortable home are prepared, and they are very 
anxious to go. Then we wish to send as soon as 
 oneray for those in Trinidad. To them, every 

our’s delay is an hour of suffering. The inha- 
bitants of the island having heard there was a 
prospect of the Portuguese coming to the United 
States, have recently turned many of them out 
of employment, and thus increased their distress. 

“We make our appeal with the deepest solici- 





deeply impressive. A single extract from the 
brief memoir of Mr. Da Silva, just published by | 
the Am. Protestant Society, will finish what our 
limits will allow us to say of this First Martyr 
or Maperra. 


tude (involving as it does the happiness for life 
of so many families) to all to send your contri- 
butions without delay. Let the rich give of their 
abundance, and the poor give of their poverty. 
Let all send their largest donations, and rejoice 
that they can have one such privilege of aiding 





“On the first of January, 1849, he offered his | 
last audible prayer. There were several in the | 
room at the time. The prayer was immediately 
written by Mr. Gonsalves, who was with him 
during his sickness, and is as follows: | 
“ «Oh Lord God of Israel, Thou hast been very | 

gracious to us poor Portuguese, who were in great | 
darkness in the Island of Madeira. Of Thy infi- 
nite mercy Thou hast given us the hope of eter- 
nal life through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
“ *Oh Lord, look in mercy upon thy servant 
who is afflicted. But especially look in mercy 
upon Thy redeemed people in Trinidad. Oh Lord, 
thou knowest that thy servant has done what he 
could for thy people, and now is ready to give up 
even the last drop of his blood for them, even as 
thou, blessed Lord Jesus, didst give thine for us 
poor miserable sinners! Oh Lord, forgive my 
sins—give patience. Bless all who are now in 
this room ; bless thy minister, my kind friend and 
brother Gonsalves. Prosper tliy work in his 
hands. Bless the flock under his care. Bless 
his dear family. Bless all my dear Christian 
friends. Bless the Free Church of Scotland and 
the American Protestant Society. Bless brother 
Norton, brother De Motte, brother Kennedy and 
my good Doctor. Bless brother Kingsbury. 
“ *Oh Lord, I pray thee for my dear wife and 
daughter. Oh Lord may they forsake the world 
and give thee their hearts, and remember the ad- 
sheet have given them. 
“ ¢T am weak, but Thou art mighty. Let not, 
oh Lord, thy persecuted flock become scattered, 
but establish them in the faith of the Gospel and 
unity of the Holy Spirit. 
“Oh Lord, bless all good Christians in Ameri- 
ca ; reward them for their kindness tous. These 
favors I ask, in great weakness of body, through 
my blessed Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 
Amen.’ ” 
“ Such were the last desires of his heart, as he 
was able to utter them. After this, when he de- 
sired prayer to be made in his room, he would 
request brother Gonsalves to pray in the Portu- 
guese language. The later breathings of his soul 
are known only to Him who understands the 
groanings that cannot be uttered. 
“ Just before he died he requested Mr. Gonsalves 
to write to his wife and daughter. He inquired, 
‘What shall I write” ‘Tell them, said the dy- 
ing man, ‘to remember what I have written to 
them in every letter’ He had nothing new to 
write; there was no change in his views in this 
solemn hour. What he regarded as most import- 
ant to them when he had health and strength to 
write, he considered most important when he was 
oing to give an account of his stewardship. 

as From this time he sunk rapidly, and the 
power of utterance entirely failed. One of the 
last questions proposed to him, ‘Is God good to 
you ? was answered, ‘Yes, He is good to me ; 
Gop Is Goop To ALL!’ j 
« Every reader will at once be impressed with 
the MysTERIOUS PROVIDENCE THAT REMOVED THIS 
PASTOR FROM HIS FLOCK. 
“The path of Providence is often above the 
clouds, ]uminous indeed to the inhabitants of 
heaven, but dark and impenetrable to us. _Mr. 
Da Silva seemed better qualified to be the spiritu- 
al teacher and guide of these persecuted people, 
than any other man could be. He had personally 
shared in all their sacrifices, sufferings, and wan- 
derings. He had a fellow-feeling and sympathy 
with them in all their trials. Besides these, his 
knowledge of the world and his sound judgment 
in temporal affairs, as well as his high spiritual 
devotion, eminently fitted him for his station. 
“But the thoughts and plans of God are as far 
above the thoughts and plans of men, as the 
heavens are above the earth. God sees not as 
man sees, because, He sees the end from the be- 
ginning. In his wisdom and benevolence he has 
taken our brother from his responsible and use- 





With a firm grasp, while these suffering disciples 
are in need of it? Our hearts have bled in view 
of their condition, Our sleep has been disturbed 
as we have thought of them during the silence of 
night. Aiter such anight, how has the keenness 
Of our anguish been increased in the morning, 
Ww hen we have met them, and found them cheer- 
ful and happy, with the very smile of heaven on 
the countenance! No sadness, no despair, no 
complaint: but the full-hearted expression of 
eratituce to God for the blessings they enjoy,and 
ed the hope of a better inheritance in a brighter 
“The principle on which we appeal in behalf 
©! these persecuted brethren is stated by Him be- 
‘ore whoin every reader will soon appear and 
hear him say, ‘Inasmuchas ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 


vone it unto me,’ and the revefse. Mat. xxv. 
ot to 


“Their desire is to form a colony inthe West- | 


ein country, where they can cultivate the soil, 
educate their children, and have the gospel 
preached to them. The Society expects to send 
‘em West as soon as it can be done. Perhaps 
afew may go this autumn, but the most will Re 
sustained here until spring. We do not think it 
would be right to send them forth, unless provi- 
sion could be made for their wants the coming 


ful position. laid him in the grave, and left his 
homeless and persecuted people in tears. Like 
Moses, he was only permitted to view the prom- 
ised land, but not to enter it with his people. Yet 
God is kind, and is seeking with unerring cer- 
tainty the best interests of his deeply-afflicted 
people.” 

A voice from the grave of the Martyr, speaks 
to the Christians of the United States,—“ Re- 
member the Portuguese, and speed them to their 
appointed place of rest on the prairies of [llinois.” 

The first publication in regard to the condition 
of these people in Trinidad, made by Mr. Gon- 
salves on his return from the islands, touched the 
benevolent heart of Harmon Kingsbury, and he 
labored with unremitting zeal to carry into effect 
a plan for their benefit. A few weeks after the 
body of the pastor was laid in the grave, he was 
enabled to complete an arrangement, secured by 
responsible bonds, which guaranties to the 131 
Portuguese families, 131 homesteads of ten acres 
each, in immediate possession, with adequate pro- 
vision of tenements and food for their necessi- 
ties during one year from their arrival on the 
lands of the American Hemp Company, at Tre- 





Winter, which we have not yet been able to make,” 

The last paragraph explains the reason why 
the Exiles have remained now for six months in- 
active and dependent in the city of New York. 


With a feeling quite natural to strangers in a 
strange land, bound together by a common lan- 
guage, and still more so by common suffering for 
their common faith, they desired not to be scat- 
tered and mingled among the people, but to form 
a colény together, where they could worship God 
'n their native tongue, and bring up their children 


according to the laws of Christ. 


A place for such a settlement had been pro- 
posed by Mr. Kingsbury, and perhaps there were 
other propositions ; but none of the plans were 
matured, and the Board could not send them onan 
“ncertain errand at the very beginning of winter. 
Even had they possessed the means, there would 
have been a great risk in doing it, Ona review 
of all the circumstances, we are now quite satis- 
fied that the Board did the best for them that was 


‘n their power. And the Exiles are here now. 


_ Soon after the departure of the company now 
‘n New York, the constitution of their excellent 
pastor, Mr. Da Silva sunk under his accumulated 
, and sufferings, combining with the 
Ps effects of the climate of Trinidad, a 
'sely Wooded island lying in the estuary of the 
pea The transition from a state of 

ont, suchas wealth could afford in the island 


Cares, labors 
debilitating 


river Oronoco, 


mont, about midway between Springfield and 
Jacksonville—the lands to be located and the 
whole agreement to be carried ot under the direc- 
tion and to the satisfaction of Hon. Augustus C. 
French, Governor of Illinois, Rev. J. M. Sturte- 
vant, President of Illinois College, at Jackson- 
ville, and Rev. Albert Hale, Springfield, Il], 

Having seen the writings, we are enabled to say 
that they have been drawn with great care and 
wisdom, and offer as good security, apparently, 
as human forethought can provide. Those who 
are in this city expect to sail for New Orleans as 
soon as the needful arrangements can be made, 
and thence go up the Mississippi to Illinois, and so 
by land to their future home. Those in the West 
Indies are to come to New Orleans, and thence to 
Tremont. Mr. Gonsalves is going to Trinidad to 
inform them of the arrangement, and prepare them 
for the journey. The Hemp Company will pay 
none of the expenses of their removal. For all this 
they look to the American Protestant Society 
and the American people. They are literally 
penniless and destitute ; they are in all respects 
deserving—they are our brethren in Christ, suf- 
fering persecution for the faith and fellowship 
of Jesus. What would Paul say to our churches 
in such an exigency? Why should not the spirit 
of the first churches be exhibited towards these 
“ poor saints” in affliction * Why will not every 


in the relief of so many, for God loveth the 
cheerful giver. 

“Donations for the Portuguese should be sent 
to the American Protestant Society, 150 Nassau- 
street, New York. 

‘Herman Norton, 


“ Corresponding Secretary. 
“March, 1849.” mee ’ 
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For the Independent. 
FAMILY PICTURES FROM THE BIBLE. 


BY MRS. E. F. 


ELLET. 


I. 
THE FIRST HUMAN FAMILY. 


Neander, in his History of the Establishment 

and Progress of the Christian Church, says that 

the Bible was the chief book of instruction for 

families in the first centuries of Christianity. A 

wise use was also made of it in the public edu- 

cation of youth. A celebrated statesman required 

his son ‘to commit to memory every day a por- 

tion of the Holy Scriptures, and the boy took 

great pleasure therein; the cultivation of mind 

as well as heart being advanced, while his aspi- 

rations after truth and sanctification were the en- 

grossing aims of his life.” It will not be ques- 

tioned, at least by any who believe in revelation, 

that a substantial religious foundation is indis- 

pensably necessary for the true organization and 

welfare of families; the more so, as experience 

shows daily how far into the future extend the 

habits and influences of family life, exercising 

a controlling effect upon that which is more 

public, whether it lie in the department of Church 

or State. Notruth is more generally admitted 

than that most of the good or evil exhibited in 

the actions of men exists in the germ during 

childhood and youth, and that it may often be 

discerned by judicious observation, and checked 

or eradicated, or be nourished by careful culture. 

Where the conduct in advanced years*is not gov- 

erned by correct principle, the presumption is a 

fair one that the home culture has been neglected. 

The differences are strongly marked between 

the family life of ancient and modern times. In 

the primitive ages of the world, the bond of 

union was closer, firmer, and more enduring, and 

the communion of feeling more pervading and 

constant. Parental authority was more reveren- 

ced, and was exercised in a wider range: the sons 

and daughters were educated at home, and the 

household circle constituted their society. The 

fear of God, which was the foundation of the 

earliest wisdom taught, dwelt in the house; the 

domestic altar was continually surrounded by 

worshipers, and sacrifices, as well as vows, were 

offered to the Most High. In the simplicity of 

ancient days, men who had been properly in- 

structed walked by faith rather than by know- 

ledge : they were accustomed to pay more regard 

to realitiés than to mere appearances, and the 

language of the lips more commonly expressed 

the feelings of the heart. Under the early con- 

stitution, the head of the family stood invested 

with authority delegated from the Supreme Fa- 
ther: the wife had her honored though subordi- 
nate place, and obedience on the children’s part 
was not only considered an imperative and para- 
mount duty, but enforced by penalties, rigidly 
exacted. The religious element which pervaded 

the domestic relations chiefly contributed to the 
preservation of order and harmony through all. 
The customs of polygamy and divorce, so discor- 
dant with the original institution of marriage, 
and the consequently degraded position of wo- 
man, were evils, however, that often marred the 
family life under the old usage. The tendency 
of Christianity was to remove them, while a new 
bond of union was added, in the common duty of 
allegiance to Him who was “our elder brother 
according to the flesh.” 

In modern times this religious foundation, the 
best and only sure one, so essential to the spiritual 
life of a household, has been parted with ina great 
measure—at least so far as respects the family 
organization. The domestic associations are no 
longer, by a law of their very being, so closely 
interwoven with piety that a decrease of the one 
involves a weakening of the other. Parental gov- 
ernment and filial submission seem grounded 
rather upon expediency, or the accidents of feel- 
ing or circumstance, than growing directly out of 
obedience to the authority of the Creator in his 
institutions. In individual examples, it is true, 
this element of love to God has its appointed 
place, but they are few and scattered: it must 
operate universally, replacing the foundation, be- 
fore the proper order and tendency of things can 
be reéstablished. To show this truth most stri- 
kingly, examples are better than metaphysical 
discussions. The Bible furnishes us with ex- 
amples by which we may perceive and under- 
stand the true relations of this life; may observe 
the manner of its existence in the first stages of 
the world, and trace it, through corruption and 
decline, to its ennobling through the precepts and 
faith of Christianity. 

In the following brief sketches, some attempt 
will be made to present a useful lesson, by exhib- 
iting groups and individuals depicted in the Bible 
in their domestic associations. No effort will be 
made to array them in a coloring of romance, for 
the strength and beauty of simple truth in Holy 
Writ would be marred, rather than improved or 
set forth, by embellishment. The pictures will be 
shown as familiar to every reader, that a view of 
them in this new light may teach us the more 
impressively how inseparable is regard for the 
rules of life contained in Scripture from the in- 
tegrity and preservation of the family constitu- 
tion, and how inevitably, where this conser- 
vative principle is wanting, or its duties are neg- 
lected, the most disastrous and fatal results en- 














church at once take up a special contribution, 


sue, tending to the destruction of such ties, 


the rirst HUMAN Faminy. God himself, who crea- 
ted the man, and the woman for the man, joiued 
them indissolubly in marriage, and bestowed his 
blessing, the crown of all perfectness, upon the 
new institution. The nuptials were celebrated in 
Paradise—their home and possession : they were 
alone of all their kind, yet felt no want, for, their 
union being complete, they were sufficient for 
each other. Instead of communion with other 
human beings, by which their knowledge might 
have béen extended and their faculties of en- 
joyment enlarged, they enjoyed the familiar pres- 
ence of the Deity, and converse with Him. The 
fountain supplying the aliment of their spiritual 
nature was ever at hand, and inexhaustible: nor 
had they any physical need for which the prodi- 
gal bounty of their Creator had not provided. 
They needed the shelter of no roof save the clear 
canopy of the sky; no covering but the inno- 
cence that enwrapped them as with a robe of light. 
Pure and serene, as the heaven around and above 
them, was their life before God and in each other. 

Thus was this first example a perfect model of 
the true conjugal life, contemplated in its original 
constitution—grounded in the favor of God, em- 
bracing all the members of the family in its ex- 
panding circle, and furnishing an exhaustless 
spring of joy inthe unselfish aspirations of each 
for the other, towards the Source of all happi- 
ness. The Love which is the essential being of 
God, and shineth ever in the zenith of eternity, was 
the life and light of the limited sphere in which 
were placed the ancestors of the race of mankind. 
They breathed and moved in a benignant atmos- 
phere ; the smile of Divine benevolence encircled 
them ; there was nought to mar their complacency 
in each other, and the inferior creation rendered in- 
voluntary homage to the image of God in which 
they were made. So attractive has this picture 
of primitive innocence and virtue been found, 
that in different ages poets have delighted to fling 
around it the graces of fancy, and dwell lovingly 
on the ideal of a happiness such as the world 
has never seen since—such as has never since 
been delineated by the imagination. The de- 


eity of the first pair, whieh linger so pleasingly 

in the memory, were but expressions of the idea 

we gather from the Bible; as were the pictures of 
elder poets. In the “Adam” of the Italian poet 

Andreini, the Mystery or Sacred Drama which 

first suggested to Milton the ilea of Paradise 

Lost, the Scriptural delineation is gracefully 

drawn out; the utterance of affection and grate- 

ful happiness being most appropriate to the pure 
peace of a state of innocence, while the evil 
spirit who looks on, “with jealous leer malign,” 
can but envy the joy he is yet unable to disturb, 
and fly in shame and rage from the hateful spec- 
tacle of human piety. The following speech, in 
which are some of the conceits peculiar to Ita- 
lian poetry in the age of Andreini, is given to 

Adam, comparing the flowers of the garden to the 

beauty of Eve: 

“Ye, with the silvery dews of evening sprinkled, 
When the sun sends his ardent glance abroad, 
Make glad the bosom of the grassy earth, 

But droop and wither with declining day. 

While the fair living flowers that on the cheek 

Of my loved Eve are cherished—watered ever 

By the sweet dews of joy that o’er them flow 
en to her God she bends in grateful praise— 

Warmed into life by the twin radiant suns 

That light the heaven of her face—there live 

In grace and bloom perennial, and adorn 

Their own unrivalled paradise.” 

By the first sin, this pure atmosphere of love 
was troubled—this cloudless heaven overcast. 
With the desolation of that first spiritual bereave- 
ment, when aspiration failed to reach the high com- 
panionship from which they had fallen, and the or- 
phaned soul “all mournfully sat down among the 
senses,” came another strange and not less bitter 
experience of fallen humanity, the interruption of 
confidence in themselves and in each other. The 
shame which was the first consequence of their 
guilt expressed this reproach and remorse, as did 
their hiding from the presence of the Lord their 
consciousness of separation from him; the two- 
fold and wide-extending consequence jof trans- 
gression thus being made known by anticipations 
of coming woe, felt through the two strongest 
principles of their nature ! 
Their expulsion from the garden where they 
had enjoyed intimate communion with their Ma- 
ker, to wander in search of shelter, and wring 
subsistence by toil from the earth cursed for 
man’s sake, was in appropriate significance, of 
their spiritual exile. Divine mercy did not aban- 
don the fallen pair. But the original beauty and 
glory of their state, in their relations to one 
another, were lost for them beyond the hope of re- 
covery. The fatal jarring, by the forfeiture of 
innocence, of the chord from which had sounded 
the sweetest music of humanity, brought discord 
into their life; the man accused the woman be- 
fore the Judge, as the cause of his disobedience ; 
and for the perfect unity for which their nature 
had been formed, and which was now broken and 
destroyed by sin, were substituted the relations of 
authority and subjection. Their new condition, 
so sadly contrasted with the first, was to be 

“ A monumental, melancholy gloom 
Seen down all ages ;” 

although pleasures as wel! as sorrows belonged to 
it, and a way was pointe! out to prevent the ul- 
timate tendencies of sin and Joss. The mother 
of our race taking in all humi ity her lot of self- 
sacrifice and submission, and Adam tilling the 
ground whence he was taken, saw the grad- 
ual development of the consequences of the Fall. 
The birth of sons completed the circle of the first 
family, and religious hope, founded on the prom- 
ise of a Seed that was to bruise the Serpent's head, 
sprung up in the heart of Eve with the sight of her 
first-born. But righteous Abe! fell by the hand of 
Cain, and the murderer became a fugitive and a 
vagabond in the earth. Deep must have been the 
anguish of those parental hearts, and bitter the 
remorse with which they watched the fearful un- 
folding of the curse their guilt haddrawn down— 
with which they listened to the first audible gath- 
ering of the groans of a ruined posterity. 

Their struggles or sufferings are not recorded. 
Only in the brief outline of their history that 
follows are we permitted to see that the hope. 
almost extinguished at Abel’s death, was renewed 
at the birth of Seth—the gift of Godin his stead 
—the progenitor of the Seed in whom was to be 
accomplished the work of man’s restoration. 


For the Independent. 


RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


FOR EIGHT YEARS COMMENCING avGust 1 1840, 
AND ENDING JuLy 31, 1848. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In your paper of the 8th 
inst, you published a corrected table of monthly 
receipts of the A. B. C. F. M., from August Ist, 
1840. Having read this table with much interest. 
I have added the monthly receipts for the eight 
years ending July 31st 1848, and send the result 
for publication in The Independent, with some 
thoughts which have suggested themsetves in 
connection with the subject. 


The amount of donations and legacies, were, 
for the financial year : 





With the First man we become acquainted with 


scriptions given by Milton of the purity and feli- | 


It will be noticed that the receipts for the year 
1841-2, were $316,584, while those for the year 
1846-7, were but $209,326, or $107,258 Jess than 





these in 1841-2—a fact full of instruction ; for, 
as many of your readers will remember, that was 
a year of great pecuniary scarcity, and, of conse- 
quence, of embarrassment in the financial affairs 
of our country; while money was, perhaps, 
never more abundant in our land, in any one year, 
than in 1846-7. In that year, it was estimated 
that not less than $50,000,000 were received into 
the United States in exchange for bread-stuffs ex- 
ported to Europe. 

It would seem that this great and unusual 
abundance of money,'which had’the effect greatly 
to increase the price of real estate; of Railroad, 
Bank, and Manufacturing Stocks ; of all kinds of 
laborand togive newand greatly increased impulse 
to almost all departments of business, should also 
have tended to a corresponding enlargement of 
benevolence in the Christian community. But 
the effect was just the reverse, at least in relation 
to aid rendered the cause of Foreign Missions; 
for, as shown above, the friends of this cause, 
who act through the A. B. C.F. M., contributed 
more than $100,000 Jess in 1846-7, a year of un- 
wonted pecuniary plenty, than in 1841-2, a year 
of great scarcity of money. 

Do not this and similar facts show the error of 
the opinion often expressed, and generally sup- 
posed to be correct, that the liberality of the’ 
churches will keep pace with their pecuniary 
means? §o, indeed it should be; so the spirit 
and teachings of Christ clearly show ; for “ unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall much 
be required.” But the vast majority of professed 
Christians sadly disregard this vital principle of 
the gospel. In fact the more prosperous many 
such become in their worldly affairs, and the 
more abundant their means of aiding the cause of 
Christ, the less they often contribute to it, not 


as necessary that the children of your own town 

or State should be educated, as that the children 
of China or the Sandwich Islands should be edu- 
rated? If the cause of Christ is promoted by 
good schools among the heathen, is it not as truly 
promoted by good schools in your own State ? 
lf religion requires you (as it does) to send your 
aid across the Atlantic and the Pacific to sustain 
schools, does it require you, or allow you, to 
withhold your aid and your influence from schools 
at home. 

Perhaps you allege, as many do, the imperfec- 
tions of the district-school, as a reason for neg- 
lecting it. There is, you say, no thorough in- 
struction there ; the Bible is not read, morals and 
manners are neglected, and the district-school is 
a school of disorder and vice. Very true; but 
how came your school in this condition? Is it 
not for the want of just that attention and influ- 
ence which you have withheld? If the district- 
school, instead of proving a blessing, as it might, 
has become a nuisance, and that through your 
neglect, who is responsible? and whose duty, if 
not yours, to aid in reforming the school? If 
the schools in your town are so bad, this is a 
reason, not for neglecting, but for giving them 
more attention. If your garden is overrun with 
weeds, this is surely the very reason why you 
should work in it. The Common-School will be 
just whitt you make it—a fountain of good, or a 
fountain of evil. 

But you do not send your children to the dis- 
trict-school, and therefore excuse yourself for 
neglecting it. Neitherdo you send your children 
to the schools in the island of Ceylon; but do 
you, on this account, refuse to aid these schools * 
Allowing you have no children to educate, or 
that you can educate them in other schools, does 





only in proportion to their increased ability, but 
less absolutely than when they were comparatively | 
poor, 

Whose observation will not furnish him with | 
facts illustrative of this painful truth? What a| 
comment is this on their love and consecration | 
to Him, “ who, though rich, for their sakes be- 
| came poor, that they through his poverty might 
be rich!” What a comment, too, on their com- 
passion for a world of perishing sinners! 

Never, inany period of the Christian era, were 

there so many, so wide, so encouraging openings 
to the enterprise of the people of God, as now. 
The vast empires of Turkey and China invite | 
their benevolent action, the government of these 
empires having proclaimed toleration to Protes- 
tant Christianity within their limits. Southern 
India, with its 150,000,000 of benighted souls, is 
open, and calls for their practical sympathies. 
The vast regions of Southern and Central Africa 
are open ; so are most of the nations of Continen- 
tal Europe, which till the present year have been 
hermetically sealed for ages. Most of the prin- 
cipal islands of the ocean are now accessible to 
the friends of the Redeemer, and what shal! we 
say of the vast countries on our own continent, 
thrown open, in the Providence of God, within 
the last year or two! 
These wide fields, embracing far the greater 
part of the present inhabitants of the earth, most 
of which still lie in death’s shade, now open, in 
the Providence of Him “who is wonderful in 
working,” demand the most serious and prayer- 
ful consideration of his people. Organizations 
exist, all perhaps that are needful, to give the 
institutions of the gospel to these millions of 
souls. We have Bible, Tract, Domestic, and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, and numerous other 
kindred institutions, all aiming at the salvation 
of the ruined family of man, and all hitherto great- 
ly blessed of God in their respective departments 
of effort. All are now having louder calls than 
ever made upon them, and all, in their pecuniary 
embarrassment, are earnestly soliciting larger 
contributions to their funds. But how slow the 
churches to heed these calls, even though their 
ability to. give is constantly increasing! Is it 
not, Messrs. Editors, the imperious duty of the 
pulpit and the religious press to speak out on 
these facts with an unwonted plainness and ear- 
nestness? When will the dying nations receive 
the gospel at the present rate of benevolent 
effort! How many generations of the heathen 
world must sink to endless night, ere they will 
learn the way to heaven, while Christians con- 
tinue to feel, pray, and contribute on the present 
unworthy scale! W.C. 


Amherst, N. H., March 16, 1849. 





——e——- 


For the Independent. 


NEGLECT OF COMMON SCHOOLS BY CHRISTIANS. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—I wish, through your paper, 
to call the attention of Christians to the subject 
of Common Schools. The first settlers of New 
England, it is well known, paid great attention 
to education. The pastor thought it as much his 
duty to visit the school-house on the week-day, 
as to preach in the pulpit on the Sabbath. Chris- 
tians thought it as much their duty to encourage 
and support Common-Schools, as to support the 
preaching of the Gospel. They regarded the 
prosperity of the country, and of religion too, 
as connected with the cause of education. But 
Christians now (many of them at least) look upon 
public education as something entirely distinct 
from religion—something they may attend to or 
neglect, as they please, and be consistent Chris- 
tians. They would feel guilty in suffering the 
Sabbath-school to decline, but feel no guilt at all 


| properly educated ? 





in allowing the district-school in their neighbor- 


as the Sabbath-school. 
children for one hour in the week is of so much 
consequence, ought their instruction for six hours 
a-day, during the week, to be neglected? If chil- 
dren, too, were better instructed at the day-school, 
would they not receive more benefit from the 
Sabbath-school? Parents who would feel shocked 
at the idea of having a profane, immoral, ignor- 
ant, vicious teacher in a Sabbath-school, feel no 
concern at all when such a teacher is employed 
in the district-school! And this, too, when the 
district-school teacher not only has more children 
under his care, but has ten times more influence 
in forming their characters than the Sabbath- 
school teacher. 

Nothing is plainer than that professors of re- 
ligion, as good Christians as well as good citi- 
zens, should be willing to cooperate and take the 
lead in efforts to improve Common-Schools—the 
places where nine-tenths of all our youth receive 
their early education; and where their habits, 
tastes, dispositions, and charactess, are, in great 
part, moulded for life. Many do take hold of 
this work in earnest, and their influence is felt, 
in the life, health, and vigor manifest in the 
schools in their vicinity. Many professors, 
however, are backward in their duty ; some, to 
their shame, are absolutely indifferent or opposed 
to the plans adopted for the improvement of 
schools. They are the first to oppose buildinga 
respectable school-house, or hiring a respectable 
teacher—the first to vote for niggardly appropri- 
ations, and to thwart the attempts of the Legis- 
lature, and bring the school-law into contempt. 
This backwardness on the part of Christians is 
not only criminal, but disgraceful. It is incon- 
sistent, too ; for these same individuals give their 
money to missionaries, when much of it is ex- 
pended in schools for the education of the hea- 
then, because it is understood that the cause of 
education and religion is inseparably connected. 
But what consistency or piety is there in giving 
money to educate the children of the heathen, 
when you will do nothing for the education of 
hildren in your own neighborhood? Is it nott 








hood to languish and fall into contempt! It} 
would be easy to show that there is at least as | Japan works of Jennes& Bettridge are each equal 
much impropriety in neglecting the district-school, | 


not the religion you profess require you to do 
what you can to have the children of others 
You do not expect to send 
your children to the State-prison; yet Christians 
think ita part of their duty to see that those who 
go to the State-prison, for crime, have a comfort- 
ah'e habitation and suitable instruction there. Is 


| it not equally their duty to see thatthe youth who 


attend school have also a comfortable house, and 
suitable instruction in it? Is ita part of religion 
to care for the thief, the robber, and the murdere7, 
and no part of religion to prevent youth from 
becoming thieves and murderers? Is it a part of 
religion to establish schools or institutions for the 
reformation of juvenile offenders, and yet neglect 
the district-school, where, if the youth had been 
properly educated, they would never have become 
such offenders ? a. Es 
snnaaedesele 


For the Independent. 
A TRAVELER'S THOUGHTS IN ENGLAND. 
NO, 2. 


From Wolverhampton I left the railroad and 
passed through Dudley to Birmingham, 16 miles. 
Dudley is a place of great interest, not only on 
account of the beauty of the town, and majestic 
ruins of its old castle, which are worth going a 
long way to see, but also on account of. the in- 
teresting locality of Silurian limestone which is 
finely developed here. The ridge upon which 
the castle stands is apparently thrown up several 
hundred feet, and the strata lie at an angle of 
about 80° with the horizon. It is almost entire- 
ly composed of Corallines, Cyathophylla, Trilo- 
bites, Strophomena, and other marine fossils, most 
of which are of the same species with those 
found in the blue lime-rock of Ohio, which extends 
from twenty to sixty miles around Cincinnati, 
and also in the limestone a few miles west of 
Little Falls, New York. Very extensive excava- 
tions have been made in the hill in several places, 
and a canal extends for two miles through it, 
running under the castle and town. From the 
top of the castle is a very extensive view of the 
surrounding country, embracing several flourish- 
ing manufacturing villages which are abundantly 
supplied with iron-ore, coal, and limestone. Dud- 
ley, with a population of 25,000, lies close by on 
the south-west. 

From Dudley to Birmingham, ten miles, the 
road is lined with houses like a village all the 
way. I spent the Sabbath in Birmingham, and 
was somewhat disappointed in not hearing the 
Rev. John Angell James. But I heard an admira- 
ble sermon in his church from Rev. Prof. Bar- 
ber. It was sufficient to make the weary traveler 
exclaim with David “ How amiable are thy tab- 
ernacles, O Lord of Hosts.” In the afternoon I 
attended the old church of St. Martins, and heard 
an excellent sermon. 

Cast iron curb-stones are quite common in 
England. Streets are very smooth, and machines 
for sweeping are used with one horse. The Town 
Hall at Birmingham is a magnificent building with 
one immense room, in which is an organ that 
talks like an earthquake. The Free Grammar 
School in New Street is an elegant building, and 
the Blue-Coat School is also a great establish- 
ment. The Philosophical Society's Museum 
contains a large collection of valuable fossils 
and geological specimens. The Society has been 
in almost a dormant state for some time, but of 
late is doing much better than heretofore. The 
Botanic Garden is very extensive, their collection 
of British and Foreign 
not cultivated at all in the United States, is very 
large. The Garden is the property of a Society. 
The show-rooms and workshops of the steel 
works of James Heeley & Sons—the Islington 
Glassworks—the Electrotype works of Elkington 
Mason, of R. W. Winfields, and of Geo. Rich- 
mond, Collis & Co.,—and the Papier Mache and 


in interest to our large Museums. To enumerate 


li the instruction of | in iu!! all the matters of interest in Birmingham 


would require a volume. 

yom Birmingham took railroad 18 miles to Co- 
ventry, which isan old town. Here are three 
church spires of great beauty, I doubt much 
whether there is anything in London compara- 
ble to them. The proportions of St. Michael's 
and Trinity are most noble and commanding. 
Here they have been standing, the admiration of 
more than twenty generations, and have not yet 
been surpassed. The numerous paintings in 
fresco, and the tablets and monuments of the 
dead in St. Michael's are of great interest. St. 
Mary’s Hall, built in 1300, has also been a build- 
ing of great beauty. It stands across a narrow 
street from St. Michael's, and is used as a Town 
Hall and Court House. It is one of the most quaint 
and antique buildings which I have ever seen. 
It, together with St. Michael's and Trinity Church- 
es, are built with red sandstone ; and the friable 
character of the stone gives even a greater air of 
antiquity to them than they would otherwise 
have had. There isa statue of Richard II, and 
an old arm-chair used by Henry VI, when he held 
his parliament here. The large window of stain- 
ed glass contains portraits of the old sovereigns 
of England. On the walls are the arms of Eliza- 
beth, painted when she was here on her way to 
visit her dear favorite, the Earl of Leicester, at his 
residence at Kenilworth, four and a half miles 
distant. There is also a large piece of old tapes- 
try, representing Henry VI, Duke Humphrey, 
Cardinal Beaufort, &c. &. These, and the old 
gates of the city, the Grey Friars Abbey, (now 
converted into a Poor House) and Peeping Tower 
of Lady-Godiva-memory, are some of the anti- 
quated objects of interest which Coventry con- 
tains. 
extensively carried on in Coventry. I visited the 
works of Richard Rotherham & Sons, who have 
a great number of hands employed. The differ- 
ent processes are very interesting. They 
use of Electro-Galvanism, in coating the inte 
works of watches. They dip, fora moment only, 





chose parts which they wish to coat, into a satu- 


ns, a class of plants | 


Watchmaking and ribbon weaving are’ 


rated solution of nitromuriate of gold in which is 
kept continually suspended a piece of metalic 
gold, and the coating is done. The curious 
engraving which is put on, the back of watches, 
and which appears to be carried from the 
center to the circumference, is done by a turn- 
ing-machine in which the operation is commenced 
on the outside and approaches the center. The 
inequality of surface js given to it by an une- 
qual movement of the grayer. A very narrow 
strip is engraved at each revolution, and then the 
machine requires to be seta new. [If it could be 
so constructed that the machine would set itself 
at each revolution, the work might go on con- 
tinuously and be very rapidly accomplished. In 
weaving ribbons, which is generally done at pri- 
vate houses, eight are woven at once. There 
are eight shuttles, one to each ribbon, and they 
are so attached that they are worked as though 
there were but one shuttle. They weave very 
fast. The size and general appearance of the 
looms is much the same as that of the old looms 
of our country. I see a machine very much in 
use here for registering the number of persons 
that pass on the bridge, or any other place where 
toll is taken. They are made to register to the 
number of 20,000, and then they are set again. 
There is also a bag used for petty collections in 
the markets, so constructed that what is put in 
by the collectors (for two go together, and the 
person paying is also present) cannot be taken 
out except by unlocking the bag. This is done 
by a piece of buckskin dropping down in the 
form of a lip. 


—_———~o 


“ACCOUNTS OF BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES.” 


[We are sorry that “ Congregationalist,” in his re- 
joinder, has thought it necessary to say so much on 
questions which are quite aside from what we regard 
as the true issue. The main question, as we under- 
stand it. is a question in respect to the proper mode of 
reporting to the public the financial affairs of our bene- 
volent Societies. Whether “ Accountant” has mis- 
understood the last Report of the Tract Society, and 
if so, whether his mistakes are excusable or inexcusa- 
ble, are points which need no farther discussion. We 
have admitted that part of the rejoinder which relates 
to these side questions, only on the principle that as 
“ Accountant” had the first word, “ Congregationalist” 
should have the last word. As for a continuation of a 
personal controversy between these two correspond- 
ents, we have no room for it; nor could it be edifying 
to our readers. 

Our own remarks or the general subject were pre- 
pared last week, and were in type before the rejoinder 
was received. But we do not see that any new view 
is presented whtch requires us to modify what we had 
written.] 


— 


Por the Independent. 
REPLY TO “E. FE. ACCOUNTANT.” 

Messrs. Epitors:—I find in your columns a 
revised edition of the article by ‘ Accountant,” 
with a part of the “ Errors Excepted.” 

It will be conceded, I suppose, that a Temper- 
ance Reformer must not tipple; that a teacher of 
Christianity must not be a Pagan; that an “ac- 
cuser of the brethren” must not be found guilty 
of the very fault he charges upon another. The 
violation of this principle on the part of 
“ Accountant” gave a “sensible edge,” I do not 
deny, tomy reply. When I discovered that one 
who set himself up as the censor of minutely 
accurate official documents had made “ discrep- 
ancies” where they did not exist; had found 
entries in tabular statements which were not 
there; had interpolated points which made a pub- 
lic document say what it never said; and had 
impeached faithful public officers for the “ want 
of business ideas and habits,” I was indignant. 
Nor did the seeming “ spirit” of “ good nature,” 
and the profession of friendliness, weaken my 
impression of the seriqus wrong of such a bundle 
of blunders. “A pegfectly good spirit” is a poor 
apology for false statements an injurious insin- 
uations. 

Let us see what blunders are confessed by 
“Accountant ;” then look at those that should 
have been; and then see what new issues are 
made. As “Accountant” has reprinted a large 
part of his first article, on the principle, perhaps, 
that somebody will believe it if “twice told,” it 
might be sufficient to reprint my reply, and print 
it again as often as “ Accountant” presents the 
same matter; then the discussion would be nar- 
rowed down to the new matter that may be ap- 
pended. : 

“ Accountant,” who has undertaken to reform 
the Treasurer's Report of the Tract Society, con- 
fesses that he made an entry as for “9 days,” 
which should be for “9 months,” and that he 
quoted from an official table an item of labor for 
“1 day,” when no such entry existed. He also 
concedes that somebody interpolated a semi-colon 
where there was a comma, destroy*ng the obvious 
connection, and making a Treasurer's Report say 
what it does not say. But the responsibility of 
this interpolation he shifts upon the “ compositor 
or the proof-reader.” Now, without that semi- 
colon between “ Depository” and “Store,” no 
man with an ordinary knowledge of grammar 
could ever have thought of spreading out the 
| items of compensation for the “services of Secre- 
| taries, Clerks, &c., in the Depository, Store, Mes- 
senger Office,” &c., as “Accountant” has done ; 
jand insinuate that “Rent” for “Store,” and 
|“Rent” for “Messenger Office,” is concealed 
| under the general charge. If the semi-colon was 


Zz . f ” 
|inserted by the “compositor or proof-reader 


| subsequently to the writing of the article by 
| Accountant,” it could have been for no other 
| reason than that the comments of “ Accountant” 
| were unintelligible even to them without such 
jinterpolation. But no proof-reader, so accurate 
as I know yours to be, would venture on such 
an important change in the sense of an article 
without consulting the author. And the fact 
that my reply was printed with scrupulous accu- 
racy, even to the pointing, makes me less ready 
to accept the explanation which makes nonsense 
of “ Accountant's” comment in his first article. 
Either “Accountant” purposely misinterpreted 
the Treasurer's statement—which without the 
semi-colon is perfectly plain; or the printer in- 
serted a point, to make his author's comments on 
the Report have a meaning; or the semi-colon 
(and two others were interpolated in other places) 
was there when it went into the printer's hands. 
| would simply ask “Accountant” whether he 
did not read the proof of his article, which had 
been in hand two or three weeks, and whether 
he did not know what the pointing was ? 

But why is “Accountant” dumb about that 
“discrepancy” of the Report, leaving “46 Col- 
porteurs unaccounted for?’ Ii his only object 
were to elicit the truth, and he had honestly mis- 
taken the statements of the Report, why, when 
pointed to the page of the document he had in 
hand which contains the names of the missing 
men, does he not correct his error, or acknowledge 
his mistake ? 

But I leave all these minor matters, and take 
up the only two points in “ Accountant's” article 
that need attention. I replied to his complaint 
that the Treasurer's Report of the Tract Society 
was “too general,” by stating the usages of other 
discreetly managed Institutions, such as the A. 
B.C. F, Missions, the Am. Bible Society, and the 
Am. Home Society, expressing, in con- 
nection with each allusion to them, the conviction 
that they were all that could be desired, and all 
that any man who “thinketh no evil” could ask. 
I showed that the items of the Tract Society’s 
Report were as numerous and as explicit as those 
of the Reports referred to. How is this eee 
proper argumentation met? Why, by asserting 
that I have sought to “Aide behind the reports 
of other Societies,” and made “sundry insinua- 
tions in regard to sister institutions ;” 














eee 


invoking the Secretaries of other institutions to 

“defend themselves against these insinuations !” 
Whoever has read my article knows that the 
writer is not the man to “hide” or to “ insinu- 
ate” anything. I am frank and out-spoken as 
“Accountant” has found. And as to the Insti- 
tutions alluded to, their officers know better than 
to construe a full-hearted approval of their docu- 
ments—not for a purpose, but in honesty—into 
evil “ insinuations,” which I detest. 

Let us see how he disposes of one of these 
citations from the confessedly wise practice of 
other institutions in making up their Treasurer's 
accounts. He quotes from my article as follows: 

“By referring to the last Annual Report of the 
American Home Missionary Society, I find a 
comprehensive and sufficient entry, as follows : 
‘For gay of Missionary labor and agencies, 
$127,565.’ Are these entries more specific than 
that of the Treasurer of the Tract Society for 
Colportage, &c., &e.™ 
To this “ Accountant” replies as follows; and 
I ask attention to evéry word of his reply :— 

“T answer, yes; because in the tabular view 
of Missionaries, and the results of their labors, 
page 11 to 57 of the Report, there is one column 
in which the AMOUNT APPROPRIATED (the small 
capitals are his own) to each Missionary and 
Missionary agent is put down. This tabular 
account extends te one thousand and six ENTRIES 
OF MONEY, so that any reader can tell exactly how 
much each Missionary has cost the Society. ‘L find 
no such entry in the tabular list of Colportenrs. 
All that we have is the gross sum of $50,559, 
without any specifications. The Home Mission- 
ary Society gives 1006 specifications, and then a 
summary of the whole $127,563. The cases are 
not parallel. It is fair to ask, did not ‘C. (1 
presume he uses the initial to avoid the necessity 
of printing ‘Congregationalist' so often) know 
this when he penned the above extracts 7” 

No, Mr. “ Accountant,” nor do I know it now. 
Tae whole statement, in its obvious implications, 
is utterly false, as I proceed to show. The 
column in the report of the Home Missionary 
Society, to which you allude as containing a 
specification of the “AMOUNT APPROPRIATED to 
each Missionary,” &c., in fact contains the 
amount “ pledged,” and is headed “ Dollars of aid 
pledged ;" :. ¢. if the people to whom a Mission- 
ity goes do not pay his salary, the Society stand 
“pledged” to make up the ameunt to a given 
sam. You say there are “1006 entries of money,” 
telling “exactly how much each Missionary has 
cost the Society.” These are your words, and your 
italics, Pardon me for saying emphatically and 
intelligently, and on no less authority than that 
of the individual who prepared the Treasurer's Re- 
port of the American Home Missionary Society, 
that it is allamistake. The 1006 items to which 
you allude, do not enter into, are no part of, and 
have no relation to, the Treasurer's Report. If 
they had, there would be a “discrepancy” worthy 
your attention; for the footings of these 1006 
items amount to $141,504 50, whereas the sum 
stated in the Treasurer's Report, “for payment of 
Missionary labor and agencies,” is only $127,563. 
“ Missionary Agents” are not included in the ta- 
le. 

Such is the state of the case. “It is fair to 
ask,” did “ Accotfntant” know that he was impos- 
ing upon the public in this exhibition of his 
“business ideas and habits?” If he did, what 
credence is to be given to his statements? If he 
did not, would it not be as well for him to study 
book-keeping awhile before foisting “ 1006 
items” into a Treasurer's Report, which was 
made up in an accurate business manner without 
the least reference to these items ? 

“Accountant” is sharp on the scent of the 
amount paid to Colporteurs, and his apprehen- 
sions are awakened that something may be wrong 
in that “too general” item of expenditure. “A.” 
thinks that he is not met by “C.,” “ by showing 
that the cost is only $150, the sum stated by the 
agents in their pulpit presentations: here the 
oracle is dumb; it gives no response. If the 
Society pay only $150 per year for the services 
of a Colporteur, all my statements could have 
been met by the simple fact stated in so many 
words. More definite information is respectfully 
desired on this point: how much does it cost to 
sustain a Colporteur for one year 7” 

Itmatters little what the motive may be for such 
a call—although “ Accountant” is greatly mistak- 
en if he supposes I do not “appreciate his motives” 
in the main :—a call for information is always in 
order, and I have never found public officers more 
ready to give it cheerfully than those in the Tract 
House. On reading the article under review, | 
sent a request to the clerk of the proper depart- 
ment of the Tract Society for a list of the salaries 
of all the Colporteurs named in the last Annual 
Report, who furnished the following statement 


“Of the 397 Colporteurs in the year ending 
April 1, 1848, five labored as Colporteurs without 
charge ; 3 without salary, but traveling expenses 
allowed ; 1 at a salary at the rate of $75 per an- 
num; 6 at $100; 1 at $120; 1 at $125; 1 at $144; 
THREE HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN AT THE RATE OF 
$150 per annum: 2 at $168; 1 at $170; 2a1 $180; 
1 at $190; 1 at $195; 27 at $200; 2 at $225 ; 2 at 
$240 ; 13 at $250; 5 at $300; 1 at $350; 2 at $400; 
Ll at $450; 2 at $500; 3 at $600. The jaat nine 
are Superintendents of Colportage at commercial! 
centers, doing occasional work as Colporteurs, 
or Colporteurs in Cities, &c., the amount specified 
including board, expenses, &c.” 

From this statement it would seem that the 
sum stated by the agents in their pulpit present- 
ations, and in the published documents of the 
Society, as the “ordinary salary of a Colporteur, 
($150), is net very far irom the mark. Three 
hundred and thirty-two Colporteurs out of 397 
were paid a salary at the rate of $150 or less. Is 
that too much? Or would “ Accountant” demand 
of the Society that when an efficient and success- 
ful laborer, perhaps with a large family, has toiled 
on for a few years, and finds that with the utmost 
economy $50 or $100 must be added to his com- 
pensation, they must refuse it, lest some anony- 

sous newspaper writer should grudge the morsel 
that feeds a hungry child? 

The salaries of Colporteurs are of course ex- 
clusive of the items of expense for the use of 
conveyances, traveling expenses, transportation, 
and other unavoidable outgoes 

I might reply to other points in the article of 
“ Accountant,”. and show that he.is as mistaken 
as in the topics | have reviewed. Most of the 
information he seems to desire may be found 
within the covers of the Report he has in hand, 
but which he has manifestly not read. Should oth- 
er information be desired he can have it for the 
asking, [ doubt not, when he again passes the 
Tract House in his daily walk; or if he will 
throw off his disguise, I presume he will be ten 
dered all the information he may want. 

I have written solely on my own responsibility 
asaman and as a Christian. I have exposed 
the mistakes and misrepresentations of an anony- 
mous writer, as an anonymous writer. The 
questions at issue between us relate to an official 
document, which is accessible to those who wish 
it. Lest it should not be within the reach of 
some of your readers, J append it, and respect- 
fully request its insertion—which will occupy 
but little space if it is as brief as Accountant 
represents. The Auditors’ certificate is attached, 
given after some eight or ten hours of patient in- 
vestigation of every item compared with every 
voucher, by prominent men from business circles, 
no otherwise connected with the Society; and 1% 
as absolutely accurate as any Bank account. It 
will give satisfaction to every unprejudiced mind. 
But should any intelligent business man wish 





another form of stating the Treasurer's account, 
his suggestion will be heeded,—as every Sugges- 
tion is, coming from a respectable source either 
personally or by letter over # responsible name. 
Whether an official reply from the Tract So- 
ciety” is demanded to an anonymous and mista- 





ken article, or whether the officers of the Tract 
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Society will feel called upon to'make such a re- 
we. T know not ; though I have a pretty thorough 
a that they can be better employed. Re- 
Ply towhom! “An official reply” to such an 
Accountant” as I have reviewed! Reply to 
What! Theit Annual Report if read, would fur- 
nish all the principal facts that are demanded. 
And as to the errors of an anonymous writer, it 
's as well that they are scattered to the winds by 

an anonymous, as by an “ official reply.” 
A ConGREGATIONALIST. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


Ix Account wrru Mosrs ALLEN, TREASURER. 
April 1, 1848, 


Dr. 
Paid sinee April 1, 1847, for paper - — - $67,042 40 
Printing-presses and machinery - - —- ater 70 
Printing, stereotyping, engraving, ght, 


revising and translating, expense of Chris- 
tian Almanac, Beecher’s Sermons, and pub- 


lications imported from London Religious 

Tract Society - - - . - « 2719497 
Folding, stitching. and binding- - - 49,461 95 
Col , including services and expenses 


of 397 colporteurs during the whol: 
of the year, superintesdents of large = 


tious, ameaating te SAG eee 

ions, in 622 49 gratuitous! 

: distributed to the aioe? tg em ° a 4 

Services and expenses of General Agents, 
for Northern, Middle, Southern, Western, 
_ and South-western States . 

Services of two Correspondi 


the Assistant Secretary and / 


50,559 00 


- = 9,140 67 
Secretaries, 
T ssistant Trea- 
surer, the Depositary, and ten clerks and 
assistants in the Depository, Store, Messen- 
ger Office, and other departments - —- 
Boxes and cases, $886 16 ; freight and duties, 
$144 10; cartage and expense of General 
Depository, ay te ua ETAL. « 
Postage, $337 ; insurance, $945 08 ; taxes, 
sts 16; exchange, discount, interest, and 
loss by counterfeit and broken bank notes, 
64; cash stolen from steamboat at 
; uisville, $127 96 - - - 
Fuel and light, $509 17; watchman and 
porter, and care and expense of the build- 
ing, ; Croton water, $100 ; repairs 
and furniture, $913 - - - - 
pay blank and other books, and peri- 





odicals - ie 262 16 
Anniversary expenses eer as. 100 34 
‘Traveling expenses of Secretaries, $135 24; 

enrriers of the American Messenger, 62; 

Commissioner’s fees and expense of protest- 

ing draft, $451 - - - «+ = 201 75 
Bibles purchased - - ae - S4 64 
Appropriations for foreign distribution = - 11,000 00 
‘Total amount expended during the year - 237,155 95 

Balance in the Treasury - - - 140 09 

: 237,296 04 
‘April 1, 1848. Cr 
Keceived since April 1, 1847, for publications 

sold, including $26,544 75 from Branches 

and Auxiliaries, and $80,234 89 from col- 

porteurs- - - - - = - $129,744 31 
Donations and Legacies, (including $16,126 81 

from Branches and Auxiliaries,) $32,912 76 

of which for colpo e, gl, 30 for 

foreign distribution, and $250 for premium 

‘Tract on Systematic Beneficence - - 105,915 


Total receipts during the year- - - 235,659 46 
Add balance in the ‘Treasury, April 1, 1847 1,636 58 
237,296 04 
The undersigned, appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the American Tract Society to audit the accounts of 
their Treasurer, Mr. Moses Allen, have examined the 
necounts and youehers from April 1, 1847, to April 1 
1548, and find that the above is correct. They also fin 
that the Society is under engagements for paper, due 
previous to August 1, 1848, $16,503 97. 
Cs. BEERS, 
JACOB BROWER. 





The Independent. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS OF THE TRACT SOCIETY. 





Three weeks ago, we admitted into our columns 
a communication signed “ Accountant,” and enti- 
tled “Aceounts of Benevolent Societies.” The 
writer made complaint that the Treasurer's Account 
in the last Annual Report of the American Tract 
Society is in some particulars less explicit than 
might be desired. He gave several instances of 
what seemed to him an excessive generalization in 
making out the annual account of the Society’s 
expenditures, and made some explanation of the 
manner in which he thought such a document 
ought to be prepared. As we saw nothing un- 
courteous in the article, and as we observed that 
the writer carefully refrained from expressing or 
implying any imputation of improper motives to 
the officers of the Society, we thought proper to 
make room for it, without entering into any per- 
sonal examination of its details, expressing, at 
the same time, our willingness to admit a reply 
from the proper quarter. 

Accordingly, we gave place, the next week, toa 
reply which was sent to us from the Tract House, 
and which purports to be written by “ A Congre- 
gationalist.” As to the temper and language of 
the reply, we will only say, that the writer seems 
to us to have been betrayed into an excitement 
beyond what the occasion required. The main 
position of “ Accountant” was, that the annual 
exhibit of the Society’s financial affairs should be 
somewhat more full and explicit; and he illus- 
trated his position by showing what kind of 
doubts and mistakes may arise, in consequence of 
what he deems an excessive brevity in the style 
of that document. So faras the reply of “A 
Congregationalist” points out the mistakes into 
which “ Accountant” himself has fallen, in conse- 
quence of the want of explicitness in the finan- 
cial statement, and so far as it charges him with 
mistakes in his references to other parts of the 

teport, we left him to his own defence. He has 
said that some of the faults imputed to him 
are the faults of our compositor or proof-reader 
particularly that great fault of putting a semi- 
colon (;) in the place of acomma (,)in a quotation. 

Knowing “ Accountant” as we do to be a man 
of high standing in the business community, and 
a member of a leading Presbyterian church in 
this city, itis due to him to say that his integrity 
is above the suspicion of interpolating a semi- 
colon for effect, or of making an intentional per- 
version of a sentence. In fact, it is still a ques- 
tion for grammarians to determine whether his 
reading of the sentence in dispute is not the true 
one, inasmuch as the several items preceding the 
accidental semicolon are separated from each 
other by a simple comma. 

But, aside from any criticisms on the mistakes 
of “ Accountant,” or on the temper and tone of 
the reply, we must be allowed to say, that on the 
material points of the discussion the reply is not 
entirely satisfactory. The main question is one 
that concerns not the Tract Society only, but all 
institutions of that sort. The main question is, 
How far shall the published reports of a benevo- 
lent Society exhibit the details of the Society’s 
expenditure ? How far shall the contributors to 
such a Society have the opportunity of knowing, 
particularly and exactly, in what way their money 
is used by those to whom they entrust it? On 
this question the long communication from our 
friend “A Congregationalist” throws no light. 
The American Tract Society is taken as an in- 
stance ; and the question is whether the contrib- 
utors to that Society have the means of knowing 
sufficiently in detail how their contributions are 
expended. The reply of “ A Congregationalist” 
informs us how the account-books are kept— 
how nothing is paid from the treasury without 
being voted by the Committee—how carefully 
every voucher is preserved—and how laboriously 
the Treasurer's Account, at the end of the year,is 


Secretary and Clerk of this department (exclusive 
of publications amounting to $16,622.49 gratuit- 
ously distributed to the destitue),” was actually 
paid from the Treasury on particular bills and 
orders which may properly enough be classified 
as belonging to the Colportage department. The 
question on this point is, whether the generaliza- 
tion is not carried farther than is necessary or 
desirable. Or, to be more explicit, the question 
is whether the public, or rather the members of 
the Society, the contributors for the year, have 
any means of knowing how much of this money 
was paid for “services,” and how much for 
“expenses,”—how much to “Colporteurs,” and 


of country ;* whether we have any means even 
of guessing how much was paid to this or that 
Superintendent, or to this or that Colporteur, above 
the reputed o: average amount of compensation ; 
and whether there is any sufficient reason why 
information on such matters should be kept back 
from the public. This question is not fairly dis- 
posed of by saying that “a transcript of the 
Society’s accounts in detail would cover half the 
pages of the report.” Nobody asks for a trans- 
cript of the Society’s accounts in detail. The 
question raised by the communication of “ Ac- 
countant” is a question as to the extent to which 
money at his own pleasure ; or that he could do 
so, undetected, if he would. The question is, 
generalization should be carried in reporting the 
expenditures of a benevolent Society. 

There are men who, in no disingenuous or 
malicious spirit, study the statistics of associated 
evangelical effort—men who compare one sort of 
effort with another in various points of view, not 
for the sake of disparaging either, or of support- 
ing some predetermined conclusion, but in the 
spirit of the inductive philosophy which learns 
by observing and comparing facts. To many 
such men the colportage system of the Tract So- 
ciety has been from the beginning a subject of 
studious attention. The system having had time 
to develop itself, and to show its adaptedness in 
many respects to the circumstances of our age 
and country, has commended itself to the hearty 
approbation of some who at first were in doubt. 
But after all there are minds—intelligent, candid, 
Christian minds, that want more information. 


- | Unwilling to do anything that shall even seem to 


be prompted by opposition or indifference to the 
great and good work which the Society is so 
energetically pursuing, they would nevertheless 
be glad to be informed more completely in regard 
to some of the bearings of the system. They 
would like to know more exactly what are the 
relations of Colporteurs to those who, in Presby- 
terian phrase, are “over them in the Lord,” viz., 
the “Superintendents,” the “Secretary of the 
department,” and the Committee—in other words 
whether Colportage is in any danger of growing 
up into an itinerant hierarchy swayed by a cen- 
tral power at 150 Nassau-street. They would 
like to know how this kind of etort compares 
with other kinds of evangelical efort in respect 
to expense. They remember that its supposed 
cheapness, as compared with what is commonly 
called missionary labor, was originally urged as 
an argument in its favor; and that, though little 
has been said on that subject of late, $150 a-year 
is still commonly supposed to be the full pay of 
a Colporteur. It is quite natural for men who, 
in the spirit of Christian philosophy, are seeking 
to ascertain the best possible combination of 
means and efforts for evangelizing our country 
and the world, to look into these annual financial 
statements. Does the finarcial statement in the 
annual report of the Tract Society give them the 
information which they need? Might it not give 
them much more information without being over- 
loaded with details? “A Congregationalist” tells 
us that he finds “ fifty-eight distinctly and prop- 
erly classified items of expense noted in the 
Treasurer’s Report of the Tract Society.” We 
know not how he counts those fifty-eight items, 
but we know that, let him count them as he may, 
more than half of them are unknown quantities ; 
and that there is no rule in Arithmetic, and no 
process in Algebra, by which the value of 
those unknown quantities can be evolved. Take 
this same head of Colportage, and with all the 
information that can be gathered from the Report 
of the Executive Committee, see how many of 
the items classified under that head are quantities 
which the mathematical ‘powers of Le Verrier 
himself could never discover. 

Some of our great benevolent Societies sustaina 
two-fold character. The Tract Society, the Sun- 
day School Union, and the Bible Society, are not 
only givers of good books to the destitute, and in 
some sense preachers of the gospel by the living 
agencies which they employ ; they are also great 
manufacturers and venders of books. For the 
carrying on of this business the executive au- 
thorities of those institutions have been entrusted 
by the public with a great amount of capital. 
Part of that capital is fixed, in the form of build- 
ings, machinery, tools, presses, plates, &c. 
Another part is circulating, being in a constant 
process of consumption and reproduction ; as the 
materials of manufacture, and the money for the 
wages of labor, are used up and converted into 
books, and so reproduced again in the form of 
money, or of that which is to be exchanged for 
money. This whole operation on the part of 
such a Society, is as completely secular and com- 
mercial as the manufacture of books by the Har- 
pers in Cliff-street, or the manufacture of clocks 
by Jerome in New Haven. The difference is, 
that in the one case the manufacture is carried on 
by a capital held in trust, while in the other case 
it is carried on by capital belonging to the manu- 
facturers. The Tract Society, for example, has 
a capital of not less than $100,000 in real estate, 
and a further capital of indefinite amount con- 
stantly invested in machinery, presses, tools, 
type, plates, materials, and manufactured books. 
Of all this capital, fixed and floating—real estate 
and personal—the Treasurer’s report gives no 
account ; forthe Treasurer's only functions are 
to receive money, to keep it, and to pay it out at 
the order of the Executive Committee. Whatever 
property the Society has other than money, does 
not seem to be at all in the Treasurer's custody. 
Now to ms it seem’ that the annual exhibit of the 
Society's financial condition ought to show not 
only what moneys have passed through the hands 
of the Treasurer within the year, and what little 
balance happens to be in the treasury on the first 
of April, but the entire amount and investment of 
the Society's capital. The public, and especially 
the members of the Tract Society, the contribut- 
ors to its funds, have a right to know the entire 
condition of the establishment; what is the form 
and the amount of all the property which it holds, 
and whether that property is from year to year 
increasing or diminishing. 

All that “A Congregationalist” says about the 
necessity of “confidence” in the administration 
of benevolent societies is worthy to be regarded 
and remembered. But in order that there may 
be such confidence, the appearance of keeping 
anything back from the public which any portion 
of the public may desire to know, must be care- 
fully avoided. Those who demand the confidence 
of the Christian public must, on their part, be 
willing, and must show themselves willing, to 





audited, traced into all its particulars, and com- 
pared with the original vouchers. Al! this is as 
it should be. No doubt the Treasurer does his 
duty, and the Assistant Treasurer his, in all fidel- 
ity. No doubt the proper vouchers and receipts 
for every dollar that ever passed out of the treas- 
ury, are on file in the treasury-office. But all this 
is not to the point. Nobody suspects that the 
Treasurer or the Assistant Treasurer expends the 
whether those who give the money have the 
sneans of knowing, from the annual report of the 
Treasurer, or from that of the Executive Commit- 
tee, to what particular use their money has been ap- 
plied. There is no doubt whatever that the 
‘Treasurer's report of April 1, 1848, is honest and 


_aceurate. There is no doubt that the $67,042.40, 


which that report says was paid “for paper” 
within the preceding year, was paid for paper and 
for nothing else; and it is none of the Treasur- 
ex's duty to tell, or to know, what has become of 
the paper. As little doubt is there that the $50,557, 
which that report says was paid for “Colportage, 
including services and expenses of 397 Colpor- 
teurs during the whole or a part of the year, Su- 
perintendents of large districts of country, the 


trust the Christian public in return. When there 
is anything which must be concealed from the 
public eye, the confidence on which the Society 
rests will begin to waver. 

We do not believe that in the manner of fram- 
ing the reports of the Tract Society there has been 
any conscious or intended concealment. We 
have full confidence not only in the integrity but 
in the exemplary zeal and devotion of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Secretaries. They are 
doing a great work for’ the Churches, for the 
country, and for the world—~a work in which we 
gladly codperate,\ and which deserves sympathy 
and honor from all good men. We have no doubt 
that the most unreserved exposure of its admin- 
istration, instead of operating at all to the disad- 
vantage of the institution, or to the discredit of 
its officers, would redound to the honor of both, 
and, what is of more consequence, to the honor 
of Christ. 

As to the censures of ‘A Congregationalist” 
on our conduct, we say nothing at present, save 
that in our position as editors of The Independ- 





how much to “Superintendents of large districts | 


ent, we regard ourselves as bound to observe the 
enterprises and management of our great religious 


and pligious corporations, and to say what 
we think is ded by the great interests for 
which those corporations have their being. A 
combination of the religious newspapers to sup- 
press all inquiry, or even to suppress such inqui- 
ries as seem to originate in error or in prejudice, 
out of deference to the feelings of Secretaries and 
Committees, would not be for the welfare of the 
newspapers, or for the wellare of the Societies— 
still less would it be for the advancement of those 
great interests to which the newspapers and the 
Societies are alike devoted. 


— ee 


A DAY WITH CHRIST. 


It may enable us the better to realize what it 
is to live with Christ, if we conceive of him as 
being bodily present with us as he was with the 
first disciples. Suppose then that Christ is at 
ycur side, just as he was daily with Peter or 
John, are you quite willing to have Him observe 
all your conduct, to know how you are occupied, 
what you say and do, through all the day? He 
is not present as an austere censor, but as a per- 
sonal friend, kind, patient, forbearing ; yet He is 
pure and holy, and is grieved and offended at any 
departure from the perfect law. of rectitude and 
love. And now with Christ thus at your side, 
we will suppose you to act naturally, in all 
respects as you are accustomed to do, assuming 
nothing for the occasion. How far are you pre- 
pared to submit to the personal inspection of 
Christ ? 

He enters your family. He rejoices in the ge- 
nial play of affection, and in the innocent mirth 
of the fire-side. The little prattler on your knee 
engages his attention, and receives his caresses. 
He is a cheerful, affectionate, considerate visitor, 
entering with interest into every subject relating 
to your happiness. But what impression does 
the general, the usual course of affairs in the 
family produce upon the mind of such an ob- 
server? How much place is given to religion? 
Is God honored in your house? Is your family 
worship so conducted—we speak it reverently— 
that Christ himself could join in it, or could at 
least be an approving spectator? How much of 
the conversation of the family is upon topics 
agreeable to Christ And to what extent is your 
conversation upon domestic afiairs and secular 
things characterized by a tone of natural and 
cheerful piety—the recognition of God's provi- 
dence, of moral obligation, and of the superior 
importance of spiritual things * 

In the whole economy of the household, in the 
intercourse of the several members of the family 
with each other, how much is there of the spirit 
of kindness, subduing irascibility and fretful- 
ness, and causing the day to glide smoothly and 
pleasantly onward? © How far are your expenses, 
your style of living, the education of your child- 
ren, in a word, all your domestic arrangements, 
regulated so as to meet the approbation of Christ? 
Endeavor thus to entertain Christ in your family 
for a day, and you may discover whether you do 
truly live with Him. 

From the family, Christ now accompanies you 
to your place of business. He observes your de- 
portment in your intercourse with the world. He 
is with you in the counting-room, He is with you 
in the shop, He is with you on ‘Change; wher- 
ever you go Christ isat your side ; whatever you 
say or do Christ is a witness of it. He sees with 
what temper you bear the disappointments and 
vexations of the day ; He sees upon what prin- 
ciples you conduct your business, and for what 
end; whether you are in haste to be rich, or 
whether, while “not slothful in business,” you are 
still “fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” Christ 
stands by you when you are making a bargain, 
knows whether you speak the truth, or take ad- 
vantage of your neighbor. If you act just as 
you are accustomed to do, how much will Christ 
see in you to approve, and that will cause Him 
to rejoice in such a representative ; or how much 
that will cause Him to blush for the honor of his 
name ? 

From your family and your place of business, 
Christ next goes with you into socety. Perhaps 
the company to which you introduce Him is a 
circle of relatives, or of Christian friends, who 
have met for social entertainment. Such a com- 
pany ought to be congenial to his tastes and feel- 
ings. Does it prove to be so? Is your deport- 
ment and that of your fellow-Christians in a so- 
cial party,—are your topics of conversation and 
methods of amusement, such that Christ will feel 
quite at home there, and, as a cheerful friend, can 
participate therein ? 

But perhaps the company to which you intro- 
duce Him is of a different character—a gay 
worldly party. As He enters the brilliant assem- 
bly, is not Christ struck with the incongruity of 
your going to such a place in quest of enjoyment ? 
And as the entertainment of the evening pro- 
ceeds, the giddy dance begins, the games are in- 
troduced, the wine circulates freely, and the flip- 
pant conversation grows more noisy as night 
wears away, does not He wonder more and more 
that any disciple of his should take pleasure in 
such scenes, and court their deleterious excite- 
ment ? 

Possibly Christ is gratified at seeing how that 
young disciple, whose relations to society have 
casually brought her into such a position, main- 
tains her consistency, and demeans herself as a 
Christian, in the presence of the gay and giddy 
world. But when you are again invited to such 
a party, be sure that you ask Christ to go with 
you, and that you keep Him at your side. 
Leaving these scenes, Christ next attends you 
to your closet. He observes whether you resort 
thither cheerfully, or by constraint of conscience 
and of habit; whether you enter it ina hurry, and, 
after a hurried prayer and a listless mechanical 
reading of the Scriptures, rush forth again to the 
world of business or of pleasure, where your 
heart has mainly been ; or whether your closet is 
a favorite resort, which you delight to seek, and 
where you love to linger, that you may hold near 
and intimate converse with Him. Are you wiill- 
ing that Christ should thus enter your closet with 
you * 

He attends you also to the prayer-meeting and 
to the house of God. He knows what passes in 
your mind before going,—whether you go cheer- 
fully or of constraint, after a long conflict between 
duty and inclination. He knows what prepara- 
tion you make for these social and public relig- 
ious services, and in what spirit—for He reads 
the heart—-you engage in them. Would you be 
willing to perform these duties as you are accus- 
tomed to do, with Christ at your side as a close 
observer ? 

And in the same manner Christ takes notice of 
what you do for His cause. He knows whether 
you visit the poor, converse with the impenitent, 
seek out the vicious and degraded, and in what 
spirit you perform such labors. If you are a 
Sabbath-school teacher, He sits by your side and 
observes whether you hear your class mechanic- 
ally, or whether, with kindness and patience, you 
adapt your instructions to them personally, and 
are intent upon their salvation. Christ is at 
your side, too, when an appeal is made to you 
for a charitable object, and He sees how you re- 
gard it, or He sees how much you put into the 
contribution-box when such an appeal is made in 
public. Are you quite willing that Christ should 
see and know, as a personal observer, just what 
you are doing for his cause ? 

If you will endeavor thus to conceive of Christ 
as with you in the body, for a single day, you 
may judge how far you truly live with Him. 
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FRATERNAL ADVICE. 


The excellent address to Curistian CrTizENs 
or THe Stave States of America, which will be 
found on our fourth page, was translated for The 
Independent from the Archives du Christianisme, 
the leading religious periodical in France. 

Its spirit towards our Southern brethren is tho- 
roughly candid, kind, and Christian; and its 
powerful ts are addressed solely to that 
regard for humanity and duty which cannot be 
mactive in any Christian mind. 

We have an admirable letter from Mr. Bridel, 
now our regular French Correspondent, whose 
late wisit to our churches awakened so deep an 
interest in behalf of the cause of Evangelical 
religion in France. 











TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS, 


A man atall thin-skinned and nervous, should 
decisively hold back his manuscript from. the 
printers, unless it be “plain as print,” or he be 
certainly at hand to “read proof.” We shall 
not soon forget the astonishment of a College 
friend, who found his “I state the facts” trans- 
formed by the magic of types into “I stole the 
facts,” or of another, the name of whose heroine 
from “ Agnes” became “ Agues ;° or the wrath of 
a usually good-natured lecturer on Peace, who 
after displaying his Latinity by the quotation of 
the familiar line 

Est deus in nobis, et illo agitante incalescimus, 
was doomed to see himself permanently represent- 
ed as saying, as if for the special instruction and 
comfort of tooth-aching people, 

Est dens in nobis, et, &e. 

It may well be imagined that the ludicrous ap- 
propriateness of the last part of the line to this 
inadvertent tip-up by the compositor of one mo- 
mentous letter, did not help the gentleman to bear 
his misfortune." 

We must do our friends the compositors in the 
oflice of this Journal the justice to say, that con- 
sidering the native illegibility of much of the 
Editorial manuscript submitted to them--an illeg- 
ibility by no means amended by the press of 
manifold cares in the midst of which such manu- 
script must frequently be prepared—they have 
made astonishingly few mistakes of importance 
or notability, But in the last No. of The Independ- 
ent, in the article entitled “The Lost Ship,” and in 
its last two paragraphs, there occur such a vari- 
ety of distortions of the original, that we cannot 
let them pass without a protest. If any of our 
friends who are in the habit of preserving their 
papers will turn to the place indicated, and with 
pen or pencil transform the semi-colon after 
* eternity” into a comma, and the “ these” which 
follows into “ they,” and a few lines lower down, 
by the insertion of an r, and the obliteration of 
an s, make “ diving and sweltering” into “ driving 
and weltering,” and in the closing paragraph 
substitute a ¢ for an /, so that “lame” shal! read 
“tame,” and in the last line but one put “by” in 
the place of “ of,"—they will have a somewhat 
clearer notion of what the writer intended to ex- 
press, and may find his rhetoric as satisfactory 
as the printer's. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





In common with all conductors of the Press 
we often receive communications, in either prose 
or verse, from persons unknown to us, who 
are interested in the success of this paper, and 
who desire that their articles may be inserted in 
its columns. Nome of these we afe most happy to 
receive, and find them valuable contributions to 
our weekly array. But others, for various rea- 
sons, are of no use to us, and we cannot make 
room for them inthe columns we control. Yet 
they sometimes possess much merit for articles 
of their kind, and might be used to advantage in 
other directions. If therefore such correspond- 
ents will indicate upon their communications 
what disposal they wish to have made of then— 
whether they shall be returned unless used, or 
whither they shall be sent—we shall be glad to 
conform to their wishes. 

We will add, that all recent and authentic in- 
telligence, religious, or literary, or political, or 
scientific, will at all times be gladly welcomed to 
our columns, and that we will be greatly obliged 
to any of our subscribers or friends who will 
take the trouble to communicate it at our expense. 


——_-0e —- 


THE FREQUENCY OF RELIGIOUS IMPRESSIONS. 


This is not remembered by Christians, or prac- 
tically understood, as it should be. It seems usu- 
ally to be taken for granted that only a few are 
accessible to such impressions, or are in fact 
reached by them; whereas the truth probably is, 
that there are few persons in a Christian commu- 
nity who do not at some time become their sub- 
jects. The modes by which they are communi- 
cated, and by which the mind is prepared for their 
reception, are so various and manifold, and the 
presence of the Divine Spirit who is their efficient 
author is so universal, that almost none can be 
supposed through life to escape them. Consider it. 

There are lessons of religion taught by the 
structures of nature; by the star, and the shell, 
and the human constitution. These speak of the 
Wisdom and Power and Love of their Divine 
Author, and of the fact that He is central in the 
universe He has made. There are similar and 
even higher lessons proclaimed by His Providence. 
His holiness is there declared, as clearly as His 
goodness. His Sovereignty in the administration 
of His universal system, is established beyond 
cavil. And the necessity and certainty of a Fu- 
ture state, in which the lines shall be completed 
that are here commenced and abruptly closed, 
and where the character and the destiny of the 
Soul shall be evolved into peyfectness—is often 
demonstrated. It is brought as a reality before 
the thoughts ; and a light is shed upon it, before 
which skepticism vanishes, and by which the 
mind, for the time at least, is sensibly filled with 
the clearest conviction. These teachings are not 
always heeded, but sometimes they are ; in the 
time of sickness, or of affliction ; in the evening 
of the Sabbath; whenever the Spirit of God 
awakens the heart. 

And if now we superadd to these the teachings 
of the Scriptures—appealing as they do at every 
step to the conscience in man, to his constitutional 
desires, and his natural religious sentiment; to 
the sense of guilt and need which rests in him 
indelibly ; to the desire of salvation and immor- 
tal happiness, which profligacy itself cannot ob- 
literate ; and to the craving for some Mediator 
between himself and God, which even heathen- 
isms recognize ;—if we remember how complete 
are the institutions of the Church for the procla- 
mation of these truths ; how rapidly the Sabbaths 
recur with their impressive services; how full 
the community has become of a Christian litera- 
ture, in much of which clearness of view and 
fervor of faith, have been admirably united with 
energy of thought and richness of scholarship ; 
above all if we think how steady and power- 
ful, although so noiseless, are the infiuences 
which emanate from the Christian /ife, illustrating 
and impressing the truths of the Gospel, in the 
walks of business or amid the fireside-circle ;— 
we shall feel surely, that those whose consciences 
are quick, whose minds are eager and inquisi- 
tive, and whose desires are excitable, cannot be 
permanently established in such a community, 
without becoming affected by these pervading 
influences. To suppose otherwise would be to 
suppose the Soul, not depraved merely in its dis- 
positions and alienated from holiness, but robbed 
of its very constituent faeulties, and literally dead. 

And this is clearly exemplified in the experi- 
ence of men. Very often does it occur, that the 
kind and faithful Christian, who loves his Saviour 


‘with confiding tenderness and who has within 


his heart and expresses in his Life the joy- 
ful hope of an inheritance in Heaven, when he 
utters to another, gently and affectionately, his 
deep desire for that other's conversion to Christ, 
finds a state of preparedness for the appeal which 
he was in no degreé anticipating. Instead of be- 
ing repelled with harshness, or held at a distance 
by that polite reserve which allows no contact of 
heart with heart, he is kindly and even warmly 
met and welcomed. His words are listened to 
gladly, and it is made evident that the founda- 
tion had previously been laid, upon which he 
may build. 

And if we mistake not it is still more fre- 
quently true, that those who are counted among 
the careless and worldly, who are thought even 
to be very gay and pleasure-loving and hostile to 
the truth, are conscious of a desire within them- 
selves, which they would almost rather die than 
acknowledge, and yet which is deefly and even 
permanently bedded within thet ;—a desire for 
true assurance of hope in Christ; for the deep 
and placid sense of acceptance before God. They 
may never acknowledge this, except to their own 
hearts. They may even repulse the friend who 
would speak tothem. And yet the feeling almost 
aches within them ; and but for the stubborn pride 
that will not brook its confession, it might become 





the occasion of their repentance and renewal, of 
their reconciliation with God through Christ, and 
their immortal peace. 

. The fact that this is so, should encourage Pas- 
tors and Christians to labor, wisely and affection- 
ately but most patiently and hopefully, for the 
conversion of ail with whom they are connected. 
And it should lead those who are the subjects f 
such impressions to ask themselves the question, 
in all earnestness and candor, and as immortal 
beings, how much of guilt they are contracting 
by their resistance of good influences; how rap- 
idly they are augmenting the strength of their 
opposition to Christian impulses; and how pro- 
bable they are making it that God will leave them 
to themselves, to work out with silent but awful 
steadiness their own destruction. 





THE CHRISTIAN INQUIRER. 


It is announced in the last-week’s number of 
this Journal, that upon and after the first Satur- 
day of April, it will appear in a new form, and 
under new auspices. We infer from the an- 
nouncement that abundant pecuniary means have 
been placed at the disposal of its managers—the 
Unitarian Association, that arrangements have 
been made to secure all needed assistance in the 
Editorial department, and that the paper is to be 
in every respect enlarged and enriched. The price 
henceforth will be two dollars, in advance. 

The Inquirer has once or twice found occasion 
to speak of The Independent, in the course of the 
brief existence of the latter, in a tone and with a 
vehemence hardly demanded by its assigned rea- 
sons; and there has seemed a kind of nervous 
irritability about it whenever principles of Faith 
have been proposed for discussion, that is neither 
dignified nor attractive. But we cannot forget 
the kind words of greeting with which its Edit- 
ors met us, when this paper began its existence ; 
and we must frankly say, that for general literary 
excellence, und the almost uniform manifestation 
of a kind and elevated spirit, in its disenssions 
and selections, it stands very high in our esteem. 
We never fail to take it up with pleasure, though 
knowing beforehand that with many things in 
it we shall nowise agree. There are some 
prints within our knowledge, professing adher- 
ence to a more ancient and comprehensive and 
Scriptural Faith, that would do well to imitate its 


‘general spirit, and would rise greatly in approxi- 


mating its standard. 
It deserves and we doubt not will command 

liberal patronage from its denomination. 
——9e 


BOOK-SOCIETIES AND THE BOOK-TRADE. 


The following statements, which we cut from 
a communication in the last number of the New 
York Observer, strikingly confirm the views 
we expressed some weeks since, of the influence 
that has been exerted on the general book-trade 
by the establishment and the operations of In- 
stitutions like the Tract and Bible Societies, and 
the Sunday School Union. We have not taken 
pains to verify these statements, but assuming 
that they are correct, as doubtless they are, they 
show very conclusively a result which might 
have been anticipated. 

If these Societies were to come into competi- 
tion with individuals in the selling of medicinal 
drugs, or of the staples of food or the fabrics for 
clothing, then the quantities which they should 
sell would naturally diminish by so much the 
quantities to be sold by other venders of the 
same article. But inasmuch as the appetite for 
reading is stimulated and strengthened in propor- 
tion as it is fed, and grows more eager as it is 
met more fully,—so an Agency which circulates 
its books widely, is not monopolizing the market 
for books, but is in fact, continually creating and 
enlarging that market. It is not shutting others 
out from desirable points, but is ascertaining and 
opening fresh points for them to fill in their turn. 
It is waking up intellectual desires and impulses 
on every hand, that will never be satisfied till 
they have been ministered to again; that will 
never be satisfied indeed, so long as fresh thought 
remains to be communicated and fresh resources 
of truth to be unfolded. So one Society aids 
another. The private enterprise of Christian 
publishers both advances and is advanced by the 
systematised exertions of benevolent Institutions, 
and all may work harmoniously together, to fill 
the land with an elevated Christian iiterature. 

At the same time, we by no means endorse the 
implied assumption running through the article, 
and which so readily indicates its origin, that 
by far the larger part of this advance in Christian 
intelligence and demand for Christian literature, 
is the work of the American Tract Society. There 
has been a great increase, probably, in the de- 
mand for books generally, and as great increase 
in their sale and circulation. The improveménts 
in the manufacture of paper and the facilities of 
intercourse, ave among the causes of this general 
increase; also the change of the habits of trade, 
in favor of low pricesand large sales. In regard 
to the demand for religious books, we must reckon 
the revivals which were at their height about 
the year" 1835 among the prime causes. There 
was about the same time 2 great advance in the 
intellectual character of religious newspapers. 
Let the Tract Society have its due honors. But 
there is an overweening fondness, if not & positive 
unfairness in these constantly reiterated claims, 
giving the Colporteur the credit of all the good that 
follows in his circuit, which is becoming distaste- 
ful to considerate minds, is not creditable to the 
Society, and is injurious to the cause of Chris- 
tian benevolence, 

The statements referred to, are as follows :— 

“ Previous to the existence of Christian publishing 
institutions, the circulation of practical religious books 
was very limited. It was not uncommon to resort to 
subscriptions to secure the publisher from loss. Small 
editions made high prices. It was difficult to procure 
a copy of Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest, and kindred works, at bookstores in 
city or country; and many books which had been 
written one or two centuries, and which have since 
become universal favorites, were out of print. * * * 

“The publication of practical religious books by 
the trade continued to be limited, compared with 
school-books and miscellaneous literature, until 1835; 
during which year, the whole number of religious 
books noticed in the New York Observer, under the 
head of ‘New Publications,’ was twenty-four. Then 
the American Tract Society commenced ‘the ‘ volume 
circulation,’ and by correspondence, circulars, public 
meetings, and the labors of agents, began to demon- 
strate the necessity and utility of a general diffasion 
of a sanctified literature. An agent circulated 12,000 
books in Boston, 7,000 in Providence, 5,000 in New 
Haven, 10,000 in Charleston, etc., and the reports ‘of 
these doings arrested public attention. Within a few 
years, it had become a commanding enterprise. A 
thirst for religious knowledge was extensively awak- 
ened. The power of the Christian press was demon- 
strated, as never before. Private publishers, as well 
as denominational Boards, were stimulated or bronght 
into being by the movement; and the publication of 
religious books, which had previously been an uncer- 
tain, if not a losing business, became a distinct branch 
of profitable trade. Several publishing heuses devoted 
their capital to this honorable and important branch of 
business, which, with all other departments of the 
trade, has steadily increased, and was never more 
prosperous than now. 

“Inthe year 1841, when the volume circulation 
was in its most vigorous state, and when, if ever, it 
would have interfered with the book-trade, the list of 
‘new publications’ in the New York Observer, shows 
that one and twenty-five religious works were 
issued by the trade, or more than Jive times as many as 
in 1885, when the volume circulation commenced. 

“In that year, the ‘volume circulation’ was merged 
in Colportage, and the enterprise became still more 
aggressive. Since then, Colporteurs have visited more 
than nine hundred thousand families, or a fourth part 





of the entire —— of the country. They have 
found more than 137,000 families destitute of every 


religious book; have circulated more than 300,000 
volumes gratuitously, and more than 2,000,000 by 
sale. Has this wide diffusion of printed truth dimin- 
ished the business of dealers in religious books ? 
Those most extensively engaged in publishing prac- 
tical religious books, and who would be most likely 
to feel the competition, if it affected them injuriously, 
know and avow that it has had no such general 
result. eo: 8 Fe: en = 

“ One of the most respectable religious booksellers 
in the country informs us, that while he published but 
fourteen different works in 1843, in the infancy of 
Colportage, he issued no less than fifty-six, or four 
times the number in 1848, when Colporteurs were scat- 
tered over every state and territory. And tie New 

ork Observer notices one hundred and sixty-eight new 
religious books by the trade alone, during the last 
year ; or an advance of seven hundred cent., since 
1835, when the volume circulation . Ofalarge 
work, published by subscription in 1826, the publisher 
above alluded to has sold 3,000 copies within the last 
four or five years. Of other large works he has sold 
6,000 copies in two years ; and of one extensive work, 
more than 75,000 copies in less than six years. Other 
publisher Ss are known to have cir culated 5,000, or 
10,000, and even 30,000 copies of religious books. 


NEW POSTAGE REGULATION. 


From a recent circular, addressed by the Post- 
master-General to his subordinates, it appears 
that the late Congress, though it had no time to 
make a law for the reduction of postage, found 
time to slip in somewhere a regulation for the 
increase of postage on letters of more than an 
ounce in weight. By the old rule, less than half 
an ounce was a single letter; half an ounce, antl 
less than an ounce, was a double letter ; an ounce, 
and less than an ounce and a-half, was a triple 
letter ; and so on—an additional single postage 
being charged at each half ounce in the ascend- 
ing scale of weight. By the new regulation, 
double postage is charged, as before; but the 
moment a letter exceeds an ounce in weight, it 
is charged quadruple postage ; and the moment it 
exceeds two ounces, it is charged sextuple post- 
age. This is a remarkable illustration of the old 
saying about the degree of wisdom with which 
the world is governed. 

Our correspondents, therefore, will please to 
take notice that if a communication exceeds an 
ounce in weight, and falls shori of an ounce and 
and a-half, it must be divided, and forwarded in 
two separate envelopes—making one double let- 
ter and one single letter. The government, it 
seems, would rather carry and deliver two letters 
for a given price than one. 
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* ACCOUNTANT.” 





At the moment of going to press we notice a 
statement in the “Reply to E. E. Accountant” 
on our first page, which demands correction if 
not censure. The sentence occurs in the third 
paragraph of the Reply, and is as follows : 

“¢ Accountant, who has undertaken to reform 
the Treasurer's Report of the Tract Society, con- 
fesses that he made an entry as for ‘9 days, 
which should be for ‘9 months.’ ” 

This looks like a mere quibble, and entirely 
misrepresents the admission of “ Accountant.” 
His remarks were as follows :— 

“Turn to page 43, and there you will find that 
I. T. Herrick is put down in the column of ‘ term 
of service’ for 9 days. I am not responsible for 
putting it there. [t formed no’ part of my plan 
to call in question the accuracy of the report, 
but only to have the statements a little more per- 
spicuous. ‘C. says it ought to be 9 months; | 
accept the correction ; but this does not alter the 
principle for which I was contending.” 

A reference to the Report confirms the asser- 
tion of “Accountant,” and exhibits the “9” in 
the column of “days.” Of course he was not to be 
expected to detect errors in official documents 
either by intuition or second-sight, but to pre- 
sume them to mean what they say, and was en- 
tirely justifiable in quoting as he did. 

There has been altogether too much personal 
erimination connected with this discussion on the 
part of the Representative of the Tract House. 
The responsible Secretaries of the Society owe it 
to themselves to see that if any thing further 
is said in their behalf it be said without passion 
or misrepresentation. So said it will carry with 
it greater weight. 





On our first page will be found an excellent 
article from the graceful pen of Mrs. Ellett, to be 
followed by others of the same character. 
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FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Marcu 26, 1849. 

Messrs. Epirors :—On Wednesday of last 
week, Rev. Jesse GueRNsEY was at his own re- 
quest, dismissed from his late pastoral charge, 
the Bethesda Church of Charlestown. This re- 
quest was very reluctantly complied with by the 
council, for it proceeded on the expectation that 
the Church itself would be dissolved, and had no 
connection with any dissatisfaction on the part 
of the pastor with his field of labor, or of the 
Church with the ministrations under which they 
had greatly prospered. So reluctant were the 
council to act in the case, thatan adjournment of 
a week took place before they reached the result, 
by which a pastor has been separated from a 
Church, between whom and himself the happiest 
relations have always subsisted, and an enter- 
prise abandoned which during the three years 
of its existence had succeeded beyond their most 
sanguine expectations. The last event has been 
brought about partly ia consequence of the erec- 
tion of a large and handsome house of worship 
in their vicinity by the Winthrop Church, of 
which the Bethesda Church was originally a colo- 
ny, and partly beéause of the refusal of the Mass. 
Home Missionary Society to afford them aid 
during the building of a meeting-house. This re- 
fusal has drawn forth considerable remark, both 
in public and in private, on the policy of that 
Society, and particularly in regard to the rule 
they have adopted not to afford help to societies 
who might attend evangelical preaching within a 
convenient distance. The propriety and even 
necessity of this rule will be seen at once with 
regard to a multitude of enterprises which have 
their origin in local and personal considerations. 
At the same time;an unbending rule of this kind 
would exclude not a few applications of great 
interest and importance; there are several cases 
now in point, to which the rule is applied, and 
upon which it is felt by many to bear with inju- 
rious effects upon the spread of religion. The 
wants of our large cities and rapidly growing 
towns are in many respects peculiar; the popula- 
tion increases beyond the reach of the means of 
grace,—especially that portion of the population 
who need and appreciate the institutions of reli- 
gion, but who are unable to establish them with- 
out help. T mean the frugal and industrious 
classes from the country, who are found in in- 
creasing numbers in our manufacturing towns 
and centers of business, but who combine no 
great amount of property. 

Some among us have thonght that if the Mis- 
sionary Society cannot properly embrace within 
its field the establishment and sustenance of new 
churches in our larger places, that we need the 
organization of some Church-Extension Society, 
which shall afford them the requisite encourage- 
ment. It is very obvious, when one takes into 
consideration the high price of land in acity, and 
the great expense of living, that a new church 
cannot erect a house of worship and support their 
minister at the same time, without assistance of 
some sort, unless their pecuniary resources are 
larger than can reasonably be expected in the 
great majority of cases. 

THE SHIP FRANKLIN. 

Our community have been lately startled by the 
development of a crime, known in the law as 
barratry, a parallel to which has not occurred 
for a great number of years. About three weeks 
since it was announced that the ship Franklin of 
Boston, Capt. Smith, from London for this port, 
with a cargoand twenty or thirty passengers, was 
wrecked on Cape Cod,—that the captain and 
mate, and six of the crew were drowned in at- 
tempting to reach the shore, and that several of 
the passengers had likewise found a watery 
grave. For some days the public papers were 
giving details of the melancholy event, and at 
length after an interval of a week or two, they 
have given publicity to the suspicion that the 
vessel was wrecked by a guilty collusion be- 
tween the owners and the master of the ship. The 
manner in which the evidence of guilt has been 
discovered is most remarkable. The deceased 
Captain, with whom the secret*it might be sup- 
posed would perish, had preserved the letters he 
had received from the owners, and the valise 
containing those letters was washed ashore, and 
by a remarkable providence was hooked up by a 
man who happened to be at the spot on the mo- 
ment, and who carefully dried the letters, and 
subjected them to the examination of one of the 
underwriters. Well does one of our daily pa- 
pers quote this circumstance, as forcibly illus- 
trating the doctrine of an over-ruling Providence 
in the affairs of this world! 

UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

Last evening was rainy, and the attendance 
upon the Federal-Street Conference was very 
small, and the meeting itself languid in compari- 
son with many that have preceded it. The open- 
ing address was couched in chaste and beautiful 
terms, but was too ; to affect the common 








There was also in it a dreamy‘sentimentalism, 
making religion to consist in secret aspirations 
after a higher life—such aspirations as meditative 
minds not unfrequently feel, and which find their 
aliment more in communion with nature, than 
with the Word of God. This strain of thinking 
and preaching is by no means confined to Chris- 
tians of a single name, and yet it may be fairly 
said I think to have characterized the Unitarian 
ministry more than any other. It belongs to the 
religion of nature rather than ‘of revelation, and 
to an experience begotten by a knowledge of the 
world rather than of Christ. Bat this strain of 
remark did not characterize all the speakers. The 
address of Rev. W. Folsom, the editor of the 
Christian Register, was of an opposite character ; 
he quoted the experience of Cecil, who, at one 
period, after he became really serious in religion, 
knew not what to make of St. Paul's hyperbolical 
descriptions of the glory of Christ, but who sub- 
sequently found “the whole world becomes vain 
and empty in proportion as he enters into living 
views of Jesus Christ.” But I was particularly 
interested in the truly Christian remarks of the 
excellent Dr. Peabody of King’s Chapel—they 
seemed the outflowings of a deep spiritual expe- 
rience of what Christ is to the believer. He 
maintained that as the Sun is the repository of 
natural light, so Christ is the fountain of all true 
religious influence, and expressed it as his settled 
conviction that nothing was so important to 
Christians of every name as genuine love to 
Christ. He believed that so far as men had be- 
come holy and beneficent, it had been from the 
love of Christ—that all the streams of human 
goodness were from this fountain ; that more good 
purposes had been formed around the communion 
table of that Church, where the disciples of Christ 
for a hundred years or more had spent a half hour 
every month in communion with the Love of God 
as expressed in the death of Christ, than had been 
excited by all other influences combined, through 
all the other hours of the month. He was 
strengthened in this belief by the peculiar charm 
and power belonging to such works as the writ- 
ings of Fenelon, and Thomas-a-Kempis, and Bax- 
ter, and Leighton, and Howe. Ina word he held 
that all regenerating and saving influences were 
gathered together in the character of Christ—he 
did not mean the internal constitation of Christ's 
person,-—on this point, the great names he had 
mentioned were divided in opinion among them- 
selves ; but his moral character, as the image and 
concentration of all divine excellencies, Other 
addresses were made, and one particularly upon 
the basis of Universalism and Fatalism, but I pass 
them by unnoticed for want of time. I came 
away from that meeting with a deeper impression 
than ever before, how very unlike and antago- 
nistical are the currents of thought and feeling, 
and how opposite the tendencies which meet 
under the Unitarian name. Their only point of 
union or of contact, so far as I could see, was 
their toleration or silence in regard to one another. 
And yet it seemed to me that a deep earnestness 
of spirit, and a thorough devotion to the cause of 
truth and of humanity, would tend to make such 
a believer as Dr. Peabody in the high prerogative 
of Christ as the only renovator of man, break 
silence and burst the bands of a.false charity, in 
opposition to teachings which either ignore or 
reject Christ as the only Savior of sinful men! 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Ihave been greatly astonished to-day at the 
first article in the last number of the Register, 
containing a notice of the sermon preached by 
Rev. Increase N. Tarbox at the dedication of his 
new Meeting-house in Framingham. It is, with- 
out exception, the severest and most vituperative 
notice of a discourse I ever met with. I have not 
seen the sermon; but all who know Mr. Tarbox 
cannot be made to doubt “his talent and learn- 
ing ;” and those who know the estimation in 
which he is held by the citizens of Framingham, 
irrespective of denominational lines, will be the 
least disposed to charge him with bigotry and all 
uncharitableness. I have taken this notice of 
the Register’s “ notice” of Mr. Tarbox’s sermon, 
for the purpose of asking that The Independent 
would assign it a paragraph among its candid 
and discriminating criticisms of new publications. 
Yours truly, 

ARNOLD, 
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LETTER FROM ONTO. 


Coiumsvus, Marcu 5, 1849. 
Messrs. Epitors :—The capital of a State or 
nation is often regarded as a kind of focus, where 
all moral, as well as all political interest centers. 
A stranger visiting the capital of a State, and ob- 
serving the tone of morals, the condition of arts 
and literature, and above all, the manners and 
habits of the citizens easily imagines himself pos- 
sessed of an index to the character of the State. 
Yet one thus judging, especially in a newly or- 
ganized society like the great West, will often 
find himself at fault. 
At present, the light of science, of religion, of 
philanthropy, like the natural light of day, 
streams in upon us from the East. The great 
West, justly proud of her gigantic strides towards 
a high state of civil and religious prosperity, 
still acknowledges with filial reverence that het 
mother dwelt among the hills of New England ; 
and to them she still looks back, acknowledging 
that their peaks are gilded by the rising sun, be- 
fore the red dawn has stirred her forest minstrels 
from their leafy shelter. 
For a number of years I resided in the Western 
Reserve, where the strongest ties still connect 
the inhabitants with their kindred in New Eng- 
land, and the facilities for communication bring 
the good of one to the enjoyment of the other, 
almost as freely and as speedily as though they 
remained dwellers under one roof-tree. If old 
Faneuil rocked with a shout of liberty, it was 
speedily echoed back from warm hearts that re- 
membered the cradle in which they were nursed. 
When the hills of Berkshire resounded the deep 
tones of Channing in his last earnest appeals for 
Human Rights, the waves of the Erie rolled back 
aresponse. Hale, among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire, and Slade, wakening the echoes of the 
Green Mountains, scarcely spoke, before an an- 
swering throb was given by many a noble heart. 
Taking all into account, I was hardly prepared 
to find Columbus even more like New England 
twenty years ago, than like the Western Reserve 
at present. With a population eminently social 
and kindly in their intercourse with strangers, 
you are never startled with the world’s progress 
till it comes to you as a sort of second-hand 
shock, either by the Jakes, and two days most 
tedious staging, or up the river to Cincinnati, and 
from thence by railroad and stage. They are 
beginning to talk with the world a little by 
lightning, but there is not a railroad nor any 
water communication of any importance to ren- 
der access to the place tolerable to those who 
have had the experience of steam locomotion. 
The old engines of moral power, used in the 
East in the days of our fathers, are here worked 
in the same staid, uniform way, that we can just 
remember. The stated preaching of the gospel, 
the monthly concert of prayer, sewing societies for 
works of benevolence, constitute the reformatory 
machinery in use here, and there is not an Anti- 
Slavery Society, nor a Moral Reform Society, 
nor even a Maternal Association. 
Yet Columbus is not without its striking fea- 
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» Marcu 8, 1849. 

Bartish InpiA AND THE PuNJAUB.—We haye 
fearful news from the seat of war in India. Mo). 
tan, Town and Citadel, have fallen, after 4), 
investiture of four months ; General Whish hay. 
ing commenced the siege of the town in Septem. 
ber, and the citadel not having surrendered til) the 
2d of January. In this siege the terrible salyos 
of artillery and the bombardment appear to have 
presented war in its most terrible aspect. Inces. 
sant firing from 150 cannon made the place g 
heap of ensanguined ruins, A former communi. 
cation to The Independent showed the British 
army on the Chenaab (one of the seven rivers) 
and preparing to follow the brave Sikhs in thei; 
orderly retreat. The expected collision has takey 
place, under circumstances the most unfavorable. 
and which have called forth renewed reproaches 
of General Gough, whose incapacity was know» 
and admitted, but the facts not permitted to have 
effect, notwithstanding the vast responsibilities 
involved. The result of a somewhat blind move. 
ment, through a country of jungle, was a force, 
and bloody but most unscientific conflict, on the 
14th of January. There appears to have been 
neither strategy nor generalship. The conflict 
lasted from the afternoon into the night ; and day- 
light found both armies in their original encamp- 
ments; the Sikhs afterward retreating in good 
order to another position, leaving 12 cannon in 
the hands of the British army. The Sikhs were 
about 40,000 in number, the Anglo-Indian army 
about 20,000. The slaughter appears to have 
been most dreadful. The Return of killed, 
wounded, and missing occupies a closely-printed 
column in a morning paper. The 24th regiment 
of foot has Geen nearly destroyed ; it was 80) 
strong. Of these, 218 were killed and 244 
wounded ; 10 officers killed and 13 wounded, o/ 
this one regiment! The Affghans, who have 
good (or bad) reason for hating the British name, 
are reported to be in motion on the frontiers of 
Scinde ; and a letter from Caleutta speaks of ap 
prehensions from the Nepaulese, who, it is 
thought, might now ravage the territories of the 
Company with present impunity, if not plunder 
Calcutta itself! One blushes to read the sen 
tence—“ Our native population in Caleutta is 
600,000, to a man ready to raise their hands 
against us to free their country.” The Fast India 
Company will, no doubt, be permitted to make 
further drafts from the army, and Sir C. Napier 
will be sent out as commander-in-chief, 


A Great Question.—The Church of England, 
and more particularly the evangelical clergy, a 
at this hour upon their trial before an ecclesias 
tical court. Early last year, the Lord Chancello: 
presented a living to a Cornish clergyman of high 
character and attainments. Forthwith the Pu- 
seyite and pugnacious Bishop of Exeter cited Mr 
Gorham, the clergyman, and subjected him to long 
and harassing examinations, on the subject ot 
the Sacraments, particularly of baptism. These 
examinations were repeated at intervals, and 
in the end the Bishop refused to induct, on 
the ground that Mr, Gorham held opinions upon 
the efficacy of baptism not consistent with the 
liturgy of the Church. The Bishop is a doctrinal 
Romanist, Mr. Gorham an Evangelical. An 
action is brought against the Bishop in the “ Court 
of Arches,” and the pleadings have been of a 
most extraordinary character. 

It was urged against the Bishop that he, con- 
trary to the teaching of the Church, held “ the 
unconditional efficacy of baptism,” and that on 
this unsound ground he had rejected Mr. Gorham. 
On behalf of the Bishop, it was said, “he was 
not such a madman as to hold this doctrine, except 
in the case of infants.” This exception, by the 
way, being the rule inthe Church. The advocate 
for the Bishop said: “Repentance and faith, 
though spoken of as prerequisites in the cate- 
chism, were not necessary to regeneration in the 
case of infants, but they were in the case of 
adults.” Further, “ that the general testimony of 
the Church in all ages proved that spiritual re- 
generation took place in baptism”! “ if the Arti- 
cles were ambiguous, they were bound to resort 
to the ritual for explanation.” “ They had nothing 
to do with the question as to whether baptismal 
regeneration was or was not a Seriptural doc- 
trine; he (the advocate) had nothing to do with 
what was truth and what was error.” Not to 
accept the doctrine of the absolute regeneration 
of infants in baptism, was to reject the teaching 
of the Church, and to “degrade baptism from 
being a sacrament.” And much more to the 
same purpose. 

It hardly needs to point out all that is evidently 
implied in this case. Hitherto the two active 
parties in the Church have stood on independent 
grounds, and defended themselves by a simi!a: 
process. The High-Churchmen have openly 
signed articles which, in the main, are plainly 
Calvinistic and Evangelical. They have done 
this while rejecting the doctrines; they have 
signed ina “ non-natural sense,” and by virtue of 
the higher obligation of the “Catholic” princi- 
ples embodied in the ritual. On the other hand, 
the Evangelical clergy have signed the articles 
themselves in good faith; but they, too, have 
had their non-natural interpretation of the ritual. 

It is generally believed that the Bishop will 
have the favorable judgment of the court. What 
then? Why just this: that the hollow ground 
upon which Evangelical clergymen stand wi 
have sunk under them. They have questiones 
the honesty of Tractarians remaining in the 
Church, and their own honesty has been im- 
peached by Tractarians. A judgment for the 
Bishop will sanction that impeachment 

Coming upon the secession of Mr. Noel, and 
his solemn appeal, these proceedings have a pe- 
culiar interest. These events would seem to war- 
rant the most cautious in believing that Provi- 
dence is working out great ends--that the 
sincerity of religious men in the Church will be 
fully tried ; that a not inaudible voice is uttering 
the cry, “Come out of her, my people.” That 
this voice will be extensively heard there is little 
reason to hope, looking at the antecedents of the 
Evangelical clergy. 





CONTINENT OF FUROPR, 

The news from the Continent is various and 
important. From 

Franck.—It is reported that the President has 
resolved to play the part of “ Eldest son of the 
Church,” and to interfere by force to restore the 
Pope to his temporal sovereignty. As the Pre- 
sident has fought against the Papal authority 
and had a brother killed in the strife, and as his 
cousin, Canino Bonaparte, is now Vice-Presiden! 
of the Republic of Rome, this movement wil! be 
passing strange, to say nothing of the larger view 
of the question, as affecting the independence of 
the Roman States. The spirit of repression and 
of reliance upon force pervades the Government. 
A monstrous proposal of the Ministry, whieh, ii 
accepted, would almost have prohibited public 
action and the freedom of speech, has been re- 
ported against by the committee to whom it was 
referred. The Bonapartists reckon confidently 
upon a Legislative Assembly wholly theirs 
There have been disturbances in several towns 
upon the anniversary of the February revolution 
—how far owing to the violence of the Red Re- 
publicans, or to the violence of Reactionaries, the 
facts are not sufficiently clear to determine. 





tures to strangers, nor without its scenes of in- 
terest to the inhabitants of the State, for from it 
goes forth the expression of the people through 
their law-makers. The present session has thus 
far been one of no ordinary interest. Never be- 
fore in the history of the State has the main 
responsibility of legislation rested on the shoul- 
ders of two individuals, That they have been 
subject to no ordinary temptations no one can 
doubt ; and it is equally true that these circum- 
stances can never be fully appreciated by those 
ata distance. They are severely censured by 
many, yet it must be confessed, even by their 
enemies, that they have adhered with unwaver- 
ing fidelity to the cause of the oppressed. The 
Whigs pretend to charge them with the defeat of 
Giddings, but that is not true. There were among 
their own party more than two who openly de- 
clared they would not support him. 








: vague 
mind, and too mystical to satisfy a soul in earnest 


Yours truly, H, M. T. 





Roman Srates—The Roman Administration 
and Assembly display courage and vigor ; 25,000 
troops, under Garabaldi, interpose between Rome 
and the Neapolitan frontier, on which hangs the 
cloud of war. Church property, of the value ot 
sixty millions of dollars, has been declared to be 
sequestrated to the State. There is a deficiency 
of five millions on the revenue of the year. Su- 
perfluous church bells are to be melted and cast 
into cannon. The Pope remains at Gaeta, and 
fulminates proclamations against “diz bolical writ- 
ings,” in which “the facts, the words, the sense, 
of the divine Scriptures are distorted ; the su- 
preme dignity is scorned and trampled under foot, 
as also the power of the Roman Pontiff, to whom 
was confided by Christ the Lord the government 
of the whole Church,” &c., &c. 

Sarpria.—Things are very unsettled at Turin. 
Gioberti, the Minister, has resigned ; the King, it 
is said, disagreeing with him as to the policy to 
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